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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 14th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


age 

ARLIAMENT ended its labours for the time on Friday, 

to the relief of mankind. The last debate was on Thurs- 
day, on the Indian Budget, and was absolutely infructuous. 
Mr. G. Russell, the Under-Secretary, left a general impression 
that Indian finance was not prosperous, the deficit being 
Rx. 1,305,100, or say, £900,000; but neither he nor any one 
else contributed a thought to the improvement of the situa- 
tion. The Session has not ended, because it is to begin again 
on November 2nd; but so far, it has been one of the most 
discreditable Sessions we can ever remember. Nothing has 
been accomplished in legislation; there has been no im- 
provement of the Executive; and the speech-making, though 
often brilliant, has been all on one side, and therefore, 
comparatively, not educative. The whole time has, in 
fact, been given up to gratify an idea of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which, as he himself admits, the majority of experienced 
or educated politicians pronounce injurious or unwork- 
able. The country has, in fact, behaved like an able man 
with a fad in his head which he cannot work, which he 
half perceives to be nonsense, and with which he will neverthe- 
less bore all acquaintance to death. Spasms of silliness like that 
have been unusual in our history; and this one, there is now 
ground for hoping, will pass and be forgotten. 














The political world has had a surprise this week. On 
Wednesday, the India Office sent a circular to the newspapers, 
stating that Sir Henry Norman had “ withdrawn his accept- 
ance of the Viceroyalty of India, on the ground that, on 
further consideration, he does not feel that his strength and 
power of work are equal to so arduous a post.” If that is true, 
we can only hope that the Government will abstain from the 
petty malignity of boycotting Unionist Peers, and select the 
best man obtainable on either side; but, then, is it true? Sir 
Henry Norman is a grave, reflective man, quite aware of the 
limits to his own powers, and not in the least likely to accept 
a great office one day, and put the Government in a quandary 
by declining it a fortnight afterwards. The presumption is 
that he has been induced by the Government to forego the 
Viceroyalty for one of three reasons. Hither a bitter resist- 
ance was offered to the appointment in India, which is quite 
possible, as Sir Henry adheres to the Lawrence policy, or 
some member of the Cabinet has broken with it, and must 
be conciliated by a great office; or there is “an arrangement ” 





the consequences may be. There is, however, little to fear on 
the present occasion, even from the fierce mob of Cabul. The 
Envoy takes no troops with him, Abdurrahman as a Mussul- 
man will not betray an invited guest, and even the Cabulees 
will hardly dare to inflict a dishonour on their terrible lord, 
who has despatched his most trusted favourite to escort the 
Empress’s agent safely into Cabul. The Mission on the 21st 
inst. was at Basawal; all well. The real point of interest is what 
Abdurrahman Khan wants, that after evading Lord Roberts’s 
visit, he should welcome that of Sir Mortimer Durand. We 
are not at all sure that he wishes doubtful territories to be 
“demarcated,” or that he is anxious for a larger subsidy. It 
is probable that he wants clearer information as to what he 
may, and may not, do in resisting Russia, and that the 
question of the succession begins to press. The Ameer 
knows quite well the anarchy which will follow his own death; 
he also knows the hold Ayoub Khan has upon all Afghans, 
both as a soldier and as eldest male of the Douranee House; 
and he may very well desire peremptory assurances as to the 
support to be given to his son. It is most difficult to give 
them; but fortunately, Sir Mortimer Durand is a diplomatist 
of first-rate force. 


Evidence is beginning to crop up on all sides that the feud 
between Mussulmans and Hindoos in India, stilled for a 
hundred and twenty years by British predominance, is 
threatening to break forth again. The Times of Monday pub- 
lished some remarkable opinions from Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
as to the anti-Mussulman character of the societies for the pro- 
tection of the cow, and on Wednesday a letter appeared in its 
columns giving a Mahommedan’s view of the whole matter. The 
writer, Ismael Khan, of Aligurh, says the English people are 
deceived by the Bengalee-Hindoo Congress, and are abandoning 
their old wise polity of “laying the foundations of a rule of 
law.” The modern Hindoos are showing disrespect for Mahom- 
medans, whose habit it is to await justice “with a dangerous 
and desperate patience.” In allowing the election of members 
to the Legislative Council the Government is proscribing the 
Mussulmans, who must always be in a minority, and they 
“ will, as a last resource, draw the sword against the Hindoos.” 
In ordering examinations for the Civil Service in India, the 
Home Government “establishes a Hindoo Government in 
India, to obey which is utterly impossible for Mahommedans,” 
who respect the British “ because the tendency of their laws 
is towards justice.” The Mussulmans are as well educated as 
the Hindoos, though they are educated “ Orientally,” and the 
fact is concealed by the “noise made by your Hindoo and 
unreasonable quill-drivers.” The Mussulmans ruled these 
people once, adds Ismael Khan; and though he had advised 
his people to abstain from politics, still “I myself would 
never, so long as the world endures, submit tamely to seeing 
Mussulmans in degradation and humiliation.” That is a 
letter to be carefully pondered, for it undoubtedly represents 
one truth. The Mussulmans will never obey Hindoos, whom 
they esteem idolators. They will be extirpated sooner. 


Lord Rosebery has not been quite so successful as was 
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thought. Sir Edward Grey on Wednesday, in answer to 
yuestions from Captain Bethell, was obliged to deprecate 
discussion, inasmuch as the Pamir question and the Siamese 
question had neither of them advanced to the point at which 
secrecy is no longer beneficial. That is by no means an 
agreeable intimation. The importance of the Pamir dispute 
has, no doubt, been greatly exaggerated, as an- invasion of 
India from that side is next to an impossibility, and we have 
in Chitral a watch-tower which nothing can escape,—a tower, 
too, occupied by Captain Younghusband, one of the keenest 
and most cautious of the younger Indian diplomatists. The 
hanging-on of the Siamese troubles is, however, a nuisance. 
There is never any knowing what a French agent will do if he 
sees a chance of advantage; and, as a rule, he will say any- 
thing that seems to him convenient. So, no doubt, do other 
diplomatists; but the Frenchman has a habit of thinking of 
his personal dignity, as if it were, at all events, one object of 
his country’s existence. If the dispute could be closed, there 
would be less risk; but the present ruling idea of the French 
Foreign Office is to suffer no sore to heal till Egypt is evacuated. 


The latest news from Rio, though exceedingly confused 
owing to the seizure of the telegraph-wires, all points to 
the early overthrow of President Peixoto. Admiral de Mello, 
in command of the “ Rebel” Fleet, has taken the forts which 
protected the harbour, has almost reduced Rio to submission, 
and has driven out Marshal Peixoto, who is said to be bitterly 
unpopular. The provinces of Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio 
Grande have also joined the insurgents, possibly with an eye 
tofuture independence. A diplomatist, just arrived from Rio, 
states to a correspondent of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, that 
President Peixoto has allowed his friends to make fortunes 
at the public expense—one young lady in particular having 
accumulated £400,000—and as the coffee-crop for the year is 
ruined, this favouritism is severely felt. Admiral de Mello, 
who heads the Revolution, is a strong Monarchist, and no 
doubt is felt that he will restore the Empire, probably in the 
person of Dom Pedro, eldest grandson of the late Emperor, 
and now just eighteen,—that is, legally of age. We have 
elsewhere pointed to another influence, which we believe to be 
very strong, though it is rarely mentioned in the telegrams, 
which will greatly facilitate a Restoration. Much, how- 
ever, will depend upon the character of Dom Pedro. The 
Braganzas seem to be worn out; but the Bourbons, and his 
father is a Bourbon, sometimes throw out strong men,—like 
the Duc d’Aumale. 


The discussion of the Irish Estimates in the House of 
Commons on Friday week was noticeable for a very candid 
speech by Mr. Balfour. With a generosity which must have 
made Mr. Morley a little uncomfortable, considering the 
attacks made upon Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition 
congratulated the Chief Secretary “on the rapid and com- 
plete reward which had attended his good work in Ireland.” 
He admitted that he had nothing to say against the general 
government of Ireland by his opponent. ‘“ He gathered, how- 
ever, that subjects which occupied so much attention in 
former years still existed,—that evictions took place, that 
resistance to evictions was not unknown, that public meetings 
had to be dispersed, and that a great many other things which 
had occurred in the past still occurred, and might still be 
made the texts of prolonged and envenomed criticism.” Ina 
word, Mr. Morley’s manner of governing Ireland is the best 
possible defence of Mr. Balfour’s policy. If Mr. Balfour was 
a coercionist, so is Mr. Mor'ey. 


In discussing the Civil Service Estimates on Monday, Sir 
Edward Grey refused to commit himself to any definite state- 
ment as to Uganda. “ All that the Government had done was 
—without prejudice to the question whether the occupation 
was to be permanent or temporary—to guarantee the peace of 
the territory until they had arrived at a final decision in the 
matter.” Sir Gerald Portal was on his way home, but until 
his full report was received, they could come to no final 
decision. He would not pledge the Government tosubmit the 
question to the House of Commons before they came to a 
determination, but “they did not anticipate taking any 
decision before the Autumn Session.” We presume that this 
means that a section of the Cabinet is still annoyed at the 
idea of retention, and that the dissentients from the inevitable 
poicy of retention are being “let down easy.” Of course, 








Lord Rosebery will have his way. The Ministry dare refuse 
him nothing the moment he talks of resigning. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Paul drew attention to a despatch from 
the Colonial Office to the British South Africa Company. 
dated May 31st, 1892. The despatch deals with an attack made 
in 1892 by a body of the South Africa Company’s police and 
certain volunteers, under the command of Captain Lendy, on 
the kraal of a native chief named N‘Gomo. Certain natives 
belonging to his kraal were accused of stealing, and in 
view of this offence Captain Lendy summoned N‘Gomo to 
surrender himself for trial. He took no heed of the summons, 
and Captain Lendy then attacked his kraal with a seven. 
pounder and a Maxim-gun. The result of the bombardment 
was that N‘Gomo, his son, and twenty-one natives were 
killed. Lord Knutsford very strongly condemned this con- 
duct, which was clearly most barbarous, and Mr. Paul wanted 
to know whether Captain Lendy could not be put on his 
trial before a jury of his countrymen. Mr. Maguire, one 
of the Nationalist Members, who is generally under. 
stood to represent Mr. Cecil Rhodes in the Irish 
Party, defended the action of the Company’s servants as 
a necessary act in the work of reducing Mashonaland to 
order. He also pointed out that the High Commissioner 
had ultimately endorsed the action taken under Dr. Jame- 
son's orders in regard to “the N‘Gomo insurrection.” Mr. 
Buxton, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, on behalf of 
the Government, censured Captain Lendy’s conduct most 
severely, and declared that he could not agree in the 
attempt to whitewash him. As, however, the occurrence took 
place eighteen months ago, he did not think it could be 
reopened. He hoped, however, that the censure and the pub- 
licity would do good. That is all very well; but remember 
that Captain Lendy is paid by the Chartered Company, and 
cares little or nothing about the House of Commons so long 
as he gives satisfaction to his own masters,—Mr. Rhodes and 
the Company. 


The second reading of the Appropriation Bill in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday was made the excuse for raising 
several points of importance. We have dealt elsewhere with 
Mr. Asquith’s spirited defence of his action in regard to the 
riots in Yorkshire, and will only say here that he promised an 
inquiry into the whole of the facts connected with the firing 
of the soldiers at Featherstone by “a tribunal which shall 
command general confidence.” Another matter dealt with 
was Mr. A. C. Morton’s preposterous motion allowing an 
appeal to the Home Government, and so to the House of 
Commons, by all Indian officials, without regard being had to 
the amount of their salary. At present, such appeal is only 
allowed when the official’s salary is over 250 rupees a month, 
or £300 (nominal) a year. Just imagine the result of letting 
loose on the India Office fifteen thousand Native officials, all 
with grievances and an infinite capacity for memorialising, 
petitioning and worrying on paper! Mr. George Russell of 
course refused his assent to a scheme which, incidentally, 
would mean doubling the clerical staff of the India Office, 
and the motion was negatived without a division. 


There is little or no fresh news from Matabeleland. Loben- 
gula’s Impis are, it is said, gathering round Fort Salisbury, and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes has gone to the scene of action, vid the 
route of the Beira railway, of which some sixty-five miles 
are already open. It is reported that there are one thousand 
armed and mounted settlers in Mashonaland, and that three 
hundred English volunteers are hurrying up from the Trans- 
vaal; but if Lobengula puts his whole force of eighteen 
thousand men into the field, this can hardly prove adequate, and 
it is quite conceivable that the next news from the front will be 
that the Company’s forts are being besieged, and that help will 
have to be sent them. That must, of course, be done if neces- 
sary, no matter the cost; but the situation, as Mr. Buxton 
admitted, is very grave. It is just possible, however, that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s great readiness and resource will be able to 
find a way out of the difficulty, and that at the last moment 
he will contrive to “ placate ” Lobengula. 


The coal strike is in some ways as far from a settlement as 
ever, but the area of disturbance is slowly shrinking. The 
decision of the men’s conference at Not‘ingham, to allow the 
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miners to return to work at the old rate of wages, wherever 


it is open for them to do so, has already been acted upon, and 
there are thus fewer miners out than there were last week. 
Meantime, the distress continues very acute, and the number 
of businesses closed for want of fuel at a reasonable price 
increases daily. All the Northern and Midland lines have 
reduced their train services,—a proof how real is the coal 
famine. It is curious to note that the strike has revived the 
talk of a gigantic coal-trust,—to benefit the consumer! For- 
tunately, however, that step towards Socialism and Monopoly 
is a dream. The most that could come of it would be an 
attempt to keep up prices by “ pooling ” in certain districts. 
There is grave reason to fear, as an ultimate result of the whole 
business, that the miners will succeed in fining the masses of 
poor Englishmen ten per cent. upon the price of their only 


fuel, 


We wonder that Mr. Asquith or Lord Rosebery, or some 
other long-headed man among the Home-rulers, does not in- 
tervene to prevent himself and the cause}{being made so 
supremely ridiculous, as it is being made by the present 
attempts to overawe the Lords. Have they never heard of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street? On Monday, the Council 
of the Home Counties Division of the National Liberal Fede- 
ration met at the National Liberal Club to protest against 
the House of Lords. With that extraordinary stodginess of 
perception in regard to the fitness of things which charac- 
terises the middle-class Englishman, the conveners of the 
meeting did their best to get a Peer to take the chair, and when 
they failed to do so, naively announced their disappointment to 
the world. Inthe deeply regretted absence of Lord Carrington, 
a Mr. Charles Morley took the chair. Among the protestors 
there were only three Members of Parliament. Two of these, 
we venture to think, not one of our readers has ever heard of 
before (Mr. Clough and Mr. Baker), while the other, the 
holder of a minor post about the Court (Mr. George Leveson- 
Gower), is hardly better known. As may be imagined, these 
gentlemen felt somewhat forlorn without the accustomed 
lord to lead them. They did, however, succeed in passing a 
resolution, declaring that the House of Lords is “a grievous 
hindrance to legislation, and ought to be abolished.” And 
yet we are told that the feeling against the Lords in the 
country is ‘ deep but not noisy”! Would not “inaudible” be 
the better word ? 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, in their Report 
published during the past week, state that, in spite of bad 
trade and the loss of wages among the poorer classes 
owing to strikes and other causes, there has been an 
increase of 1,109,007 lb. in the consumption of tobacco 
over last year, which was thought to have been high-water 
mark. Since the reduction of the duty in 1887 to 4d. per pound, 
the ratio of increase in the consumption has been greater than 
the ratio of increase in the population. The amount con- 
sumed now is 33 oz. more per head than it was before the 
duty was lowered, and 23 oz. more per head than it was 
prior to the increase of duty in 1878. The present consump- 
tion per head is 11 Ib. 105 oz. 


The report of the Royal Commission on the water-supply 
of London, published on Monday, shows that the alarmist 
views as to the inadequacy of the present sources are not 
justified. The Commissioners report unanimously that for 
the next forty-seven years it will not be necessary to go 
further afield than the Thames, the Lea, and the wells in the 
gravel and in the chalk. If storage-reservoirs are made at 
Staines, on a plan recommended by the Commission, it is 
calculated that three hundred million gallons per day may be 
derived from the Thames, and one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion gallons from the Lea and the wells. This will give thirty- 
five gallons per head per day for a population of twelve 
millions, within what is termed “ Water London,” an area 
somewhat greater than the Metropolitan Police District. But 
even if the population continues to increase at the present 
ratio, which is hardly likely, that is more than the number of 
inhabitants which will be congregated within fifteen miles of 
Charing Cross in 1940. The reservoirs, which it is recommended 
should be made on a piece of level ground at Staines, would be 
made gradually, and as the need for them arose, and would ulti- 
mately hold nineteen thousand million gallons, the water being 
impounded when the river was at its fullest, but yet not in flood. 





The report is a great relief to London. We have looked with 
dismay on the idea of the County Council being given the 
excuse to do something in the way of aqueducts on the Roman 
scale. Nothing demoralises a municipality like gigantic 
public works. 


That grand being, the American heiress, specially created 
for the relief of embarrassed nobles, has attained almost to 
the summit of her ambition. She has not won a throne yet, 
though she may if the King of Servia is a wise man; but 
she has almost approached that surpassing altitude. Accord- 
ing to the Pall Mall Gazette, Prince Isenberg-Birnstein has 
been accepted by Miss Pullman, daughter of the lord of 
dining-cars, and the Hereditary Prince is not only eldest son 
of a mediatised Prince, one of the even-born who might marry 
a Hapsburg, but is himself an Imperial Highness, his mother 
having been an Austrian Archduchess. At least, so says 
the Almanach de Gotha, which is a final authority. American 
brides who have only won Colonnas, Borgheses, or English 
Dukes, will feel themselves quite eclipsed, and take no further 
pleasure in diamonds. The passion for rank is certainly not 
confined to England, though here it is so strong that even the 
Queen felt promoted when she was saluted Empress. 


The meeting of the British Association this year at Notting- 
ham can hardly be called a success. The speech of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Burdon-Sanderson, fell on dull ears; and the idea, 
in itself sound, of contributing to science rather than to 
public entertainment was carried too far. Except Captain 
Williams’s paper on Uganda, not one has excited any general 
interest, and there has been a singular deficiency in those 
careful descriptions of the precise position of any science 
which have so frequently wakened up ordinary men to careful 
thought. The managers should, we think, look to this next 
year, when Oxford will be the place of meeting, and Lord 
Salisbury the President. They have a double function to 
perform. The first, no doubt, is to advance science as far as 
it can be advanced, by inter-communication among scientific 
men, but the second is to arouse such general interest in 
science that the minds which are fitted for such study will be 
inclined to devote themselves to it. To obtain the ablest in 
any pursuit we need a vast reservoir of men who are more or 
less interested in it. You cannot have your Napoleon of 
science without an army to draw him from, and the work of 
increasing the area of recruiting is not unworthy a great 
association. Of course, “interesting papers” often add little 
to positive science; but, then, neither do music and banners 
and fine uniforms add to military force. But they bring 
recruits, without which such force remains latent and useless. 


Those who wish to suppress the use of opium are not pros- 
pering before the Opium Commission. They have shown 
with great ease that the abuse of opium, like the abuse of 
wine or tea, destroys many constitutions, but they have not 
shown that the drug is specially destructive, or that it induces 
crime. On the other hand, their opponents, who appear d in 
force on Thursday, Friday, and Monday, include men like 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir William Moore, Sir John Strachey, 
Sir Thomas Wade, Dr. Mouat, and Mr. Lockhart, a missionary 
in China,—all men of vast experience and independent minds. 
They all testify that the use of the drug is more beneficial 
than the use of alcohol, and that the notion that an opium- 
smoker or eater always increases his dose, is entirely unfounded. 
Entire races, like the Rajpoots, says Sir John Strachey, consume 
it habitually, with this result, that they are the finest races in 
India. The scene of inquiry is now to be transferred to India, 
where we shall get full light upon another question already 
ventilated by the British India Association,—namely, the 
feeling with which Indians would hear that one of their 
luxuries had been “ prohibited,”—that is, made excessively 
dear. True prohibition is impossible. The drug occupies no 
space, is exceedingly valuable, and would be passed from hand 
to hand as medicine. It would be brought from Persia, 
Turkey, South Arabia, and China itself, and would be pro- 
tected by universal Indian feeling. It is not, like alcohol, an 
article which takes room, nor is it regarded with any religious 
horror. 
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among the uneducated that ‘‘the House is no good;” 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. how is it to be defended? It has all caret or 
as it thinks, all wisdom; it has submitted to a Closure 
THE UNPOPULARITY THE HOUSE OF | almost fatal to deliberation; and what has it contri. 
COMMONS. 


it is now nearly fifty years since Lord Beaconsfield, 

then only Mr. Disraeli, published his opinion that in 
England the depositary of power had always become, and 

robably would always become, unpopular with the people. 
Fre certainly had ample justification in history for his first 
opinion. The Baronage, the Tudor Monarchy, of which 
the Stuart Monarchy was a pale and feeble continuation, 
the Whig oligarchy, and the reign cf the bourgeoisie 
known as the “ ten-pounders,” all became unpopular in 
succession, and were all superseded, usually, though not 
always, without a revolution. Now we have the democracy, 
with the House of Commons for its instrument, in posses- 
sion of all power, legislative, executive, and censorial,—the 
latter a very real power, which we are apt to notice only 
in China, but which is so intensely strong in England, 
that to be “ mentioned in Parliament” is the greatest dis- 
grace or the greatest honour an agent of the State can 
suffer or expect. The House has even arrogated to itself 
the initiative, Mr. Gladstone having impaired the old 
Constitution, by declaring that on a cardinal point of 
permanent government, the retention of Irish delegates 
with full voting-power, he should not obey his own con- 
victions, but accept those of the majority of the House. 
The House of Commons is, in fact, fast becoming the sole 
depositary of power, and unless we are greatly mistaken, 
it is, like all its predecessors, fast losing its popularity. 
Men less and less expect of it either wise action, or decisive 
action, or instructive deliberation. The groups, it is felt, 
grow more numerous, the faddists acquire greater weight, 
while there is less compelling force about its deliberations, 
which, again, are at once made tedious and feeble by the per- 
petual intrusion of inferior men. There has consequently 
been visible a growing inclination to limit the action of the 
House as a whole, to leave authority wholly to the Cabinet, 
and to rely for deliberation only on the chiefs of the two 
great parties. This process went on throughont the 
Session now ended, with astonishing rapidity, and the 
result will be, we believe, a great increase in the national 
distaste for the governing power. The House has been 
this year a bad depositary of energy. It has done 
nothing except vote down, almost in silence, good argument 
against a single Bill, which it knew all the while was 
doomed. On the question of the day it has not advanced 
a step towards action ; it has not clarified opinion, for all 
the argument has been on one side; it has not suggested 
any working compromise, and it has not revealed opinion 
in any overwhelming way. It pretended to wish for 
Home-rule, and bas not even helped Ireland towards 
attaining that end. As regards everything else, it has 
been inattentive or powerless. It has passed a few Bills, 
some of them useful, which nobody notices; but towards 
the questions of the hour—the devolution of power, the 
labour difficulty, the reinvigoration of municipal life, 
the perfecting of the Imperial system—it has done 
absolutely nothing. It has not improved a department, 
or lightened a public burden, or thrown up a single 
man, unless it be Sir Edward Grey, who may hereafter 
help to drag the machine along. Debate has been sacri- 
ficed that Mr. Gladstone, who no longer debates, though 
he retains his power of fascinating speech, might have 
the field to himself; criticism on the departments has 
been stifled by want of time, and grievances have been 
scarcely heard, so anxious were the majority to show-off 
in the small time allowed them. For educative purposes, 
as well as for executive, the House might as well not 
have sat, the eloquence and argument of the Opposition 
losing half their value because of the absence of any one at 
once willing and permitted to present the other side. The 
consequences we see in every direction. The cultivated at 
once dread and scorn the House of Commons to such a 
degree, that when anything happens, their one doubt is 
whether the House will not prevent the course of conduct 
they know to be wise; while the uncultivated complain 
that the House keeps no pledges, and is as bad as any 
which preceded it, or worse. People smile or sneer at 
attacks on the House by men like Mr. John Burns or 
Mr. Keir Hardie, but their rough or screamy voices are 
much more nearly the voice of Demos than those who 
laugh at them be'ieve. There is a feeling spreading 





a quantity of votes in favour of a Bill, which, as a B 
it thought rather absurd, and neither believed in nop 
wished for. If it had done either, it would have 
insisted that its rejection should be followed by a 
Dissolution; but when the Lords kicked the Bill out 
it never made so much as a remark. What aid has it 
given to the settlement of the Coal crisis? The whole 
North has been disturbed, the peaceful order of society 
has been threatened, hundreds of thousands of workers 
not in the coal-trade have been deprived of comfort, if not 
of the means of subsistence ; and what has the House of 
Commons, the depositary of all power, done? Nothing 
at all, beyond making comments on the employment of 
the military! Has a single vote helped towards peace 
between employers and employed? Has a single speech 
enlightened the masters or the miners? Has there been 
even an audible thought of pity for the men who can get 
no wages because there is no coal ; for the poor of London, 
who have been taxed 30 per cent. on the cooking of their 
food ; for the traders who manage the communications of 
the country, and who, for want of coal, have been com- 
pelled to reduce the facilities of locomotion by 5 per cent. ? 
Not one. The huge mob-sovereign who chatters so much, 
and who is now the sole depositary of power, has let the 
crisis pass as one with which it was powerless to deal, 
though its mouthpieces are all for philanthropy and the 
poor, and the triumph of the industrial as opposed to the 
feudal organisation of society. 


We need not say that we regard the decline of the 
House of Commons in popularity with no pleasure. It 
has governed the Empire, under guidance, since 1832 fairly 
well; and if it had not, if it had become hated, like the 
American State Legislatures, which are, as Mr. Bryce 
tells us, prohibited from sitting, lest they should do 
too much mischief, we could find no adequate or 
satisfactory substitute. Our experience this year of 
Cabinet autocracy has certainly not inclined us towards 
that form of oligarchy, and though we think the use 
of the Referendum may form a valuable check on 
aberrations, the adoption of that great instrument will 
leave us still in want of a respectable Council of the 
Nation. You cannot ask the whole people to be its own 
House of Commons. We are only recording a process 
which we believe to be going on, and which may have the 
most important consequences on the future of our people. 
It is most injurious to the development of any State that 
the depositary of power should be hated on any side, and 
it is too certain that on one side at least the hatred is very 
keen. No one ever met a Colonist, or an Anglo-Indian, or 
an expert in foreign affairs, who had not a fixed dislike 
and fear of the House of Commons, a distrust of its in- 
formation, and a strong contempt for its viewy vacillations. 
This extends so far, that we believe the real motive for the 
creation of Chartered Companies to work Africa and Borneo, 
is to place a buffer between the new Colonies and the parties 
within the House who are perpetually criticising without 
knowledge, and interfering without responsibility. So 
long as that feeling is confined to places at a distance, it 
does not much matter; but if it extends to the electors, 
the House will speedily find itself crippled somehow in its 
action. It thinks itself absolute, but the English always 
find some method of superseding a disliked power. This 
year, for instance, they used the House of Lords as their 
instrument, and beat the House of Commons down with 
ease ; and next year they may call upon the Throne to 
exert its reserved powers, and send the House back to 
the people for dismissal one by one. Lord Beacons- 
field, who had much insight, thought power would 
~ from the Commons to the Monarchy; and if we 

ad an able dynasty, that would be by no means an 
impossible solution for a time. It is not possible now ; 
but the English people has political instinct, and the 
House may rely on it that if it continues, as at present, 
to raise the suspicion that it is unequal to its task, that it 
will not allow guidance, yet cannot dispense with it, 
power will almost imperceptibly glide from its hands. 
Already it cannot move a step without the Cabinet, which 
it does not elect, nearly half being Peers, and the remainder 
nominees chosen by the Premier of the day. Moreover, 
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i not the force to dismiss Mr. Gladstone if it would, 
in electors would punish all of that side who voted 
for that change. Authority, in fact, has already glided 
outside the House; and if it cannot improve its tone, may 
depart still farther, until the nation, which accepts all 
Revolutions if they are not Revolutions in form, suddenly 

reeives that it is governing itself through some new 

dy, and that the noisy Chamber in Westminster Palace 


has ceased to be the pivot of power. 





RUSSIA IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE importance of the Russian request for a naval 
T station in the Mediterranean consists first of all in 
this. It is a cowp which alters the prevailing impression 
as to the ideas of those who govern Russia. Hitherto, for 
the past four years at least, those who have watched the 
ever-increasing armaments of the Continent have com- 
forted themselves with the idea that, burdensome as they 
were, their object was defensive. Each State, it was 
said, suspects its neighbour, and therefore arms itself to 
the full limits of its power; but it does not, for all that, 
intend to run the risk of beginning the Great War. The 
Kings, in particular, are afraid of the magnitude of the 
stakes which will be on the table in the next European 
contest, and are therefore restraining rather than urging 
the eagerness of their military advisers. This was believed 
to be especially true of the Emperor of Russia, and was 
so widely acknowledged, that it was officially mentioned 
in our own Parliament as one of the many reasons 

inst panic. The request for a naval station in the 
Mediterranean is, however, entirely at variance with that 
view. No such station could be of value as one of Russia’s 
defensive preparations against the Triple Alliance. Ger- 
many has no seaport on the Mediterranean, and though 
Austria and Italy have, neither of them can attack Russia 
by sea; nor could a defeat of the Austrian Fleet in the 
Adriatic limit or even affect, as regards Russia, Austria’s 
power of offensive action. She could pour her troops 
through Galicia, if she had not a ship in the world. 
Moreover, Russia has no peaceful interests to de- 
fend in the Mediterranean, no territories, no colony, 
no island even, about which she might be concerned 
in the event of war. Yet, in order to keep a Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, she alters her whole naval policy, 
incurs vast expense, and places herself in the hands 
of another equal Power in a way without a precedent in 
European history, or a precedent only in the secret records 
of the Bourbon Family Compact. No such step can 
possibly have been taken without anxious thought among 
the governing men of Russia, or without the direct and 
full consent of the Czar, who, in serious matters, is 
not a personage to be left on one side. That looks as if 
Alexander III. contemplated, or at least foresaw, open 
war, during which he was certain to be the avowed ally of 
France, and would be able to use his Mediterranean 
squadron with great effect,—such great effect as to make it 
worth his while to risk vessels which may be greatly wanted 
in the Baltic. If any such ideas are passing through his 
mind, and the move is inconceivable without them, the 
war must be nearer, or at least more possible, than any 
of the optimists had dreamed. Sovereigns do not 
willingly provide for events which they consider very 
remote, or add heedlessly to the heavy burden of their 
own responsibilities ; and the Czar is not the man to have 
alarmed all Europe, or to have given all his enemies a kind 
of warning, unless he had clearly before him circum- 
stances in which the need of a Mediterranean Fleet might 
be imperative. Considering the vast power he wields, and 
the certainty that France will obey his first signal, that is 
not a consoling aper¢u into his often impenetrable mind. 

Again, the request for a naval station indicates a belief, 
both in St. Petersburg and Paris, that the alliance is to 
last a long while, and will not be confined to any series of 
pending operations. Russia practically puts a Fleet into 
the power of France; a thing which no State would do 
unless circumstances enabled it to look forward to a long 
period of close amity with the trusted Power. A naval 
station on foreign soil is an excessively difficult thing to 
Manage, if only because the Sovereignty on ship-board 
does not include Sovereignty on shore; and there are all 
manners of questions,—questions of desertion, questions 
of riot, questions of naval discipline, which become at 
once almost inextricably complicated. The expense, 





too, is very great. A permanent station implies docks, 
houses for the machinery employed in refitting, a 
little army of skilled workmen; and no Government 
in its senses would accumulate such things, which 
cost half-millions, on foreign soil, for a few months or a 
year or two. The Russians must be looking forward to 
years of close alliance with France, and that is, for much 
of Europe, a very serious prospect. It is especially serious 
for Italy, which is always threatened by France, and 
which, if unprotected by the Triple Alliance, would be 
already overburdened with danger. She certainly does 
not want a new and mighty Power on her flank, with 
an armed fleet at Ajaccio or Villafranca, within a 
few hours’ striking-distance of her best ports, and 
able, when she has struck, to fly, if necessary, to 
waters in which there is no possibility of following her. 
The moral weight of Russia must be counted, as well as 
the number of her ironclads, and the troops which, with 
a station to protect her, she could introduce into the Medi- 
terranean. There must be great alarm in Rome, and some 
disposition, too, to consider whether Italy is not paying a 
great price for her hostility to France, and whether other 
alliances might not pay her better,—one of the reasons, 
doubtless, why the French, who are morbidly bitter against 
Italy, exult so loudly in their friendship with the Northern 
Power. The Sultan, too, must be disturbed, for his great and 
permanent enemy will be on both sides of him, and Con- 
stantinople, if it 1s ever carried, will be carried by a coup de 
main. Nor is the effect on England herself inconsiderable. A 
Russian Fleet at Ajaccio may impede, and impede seriously, 
her nearest route to India. It is true the line through the 
Mediterranean is not her only route, and the length of the 
voyage round the Cape has been immensely reduced, and 
may be reduced still further ; but still, Madagascar is not 
in our hands, and the Cape route is long. Besides, we 
are for the present guardians of Egypt, and to defeat 
a French descent on Egypt, supported by Russia, which 
can assail us under the new arrangements at once by land 
and sea, would require a supreme exertion of strength. 
We could do it, we believe; but still the effort would be a 
great one, and, except Madagascar, there would be little 
enough to compensate us for the outlay either of wealth 
or energy. We do not wish to exaggerate in the least; 
but still the idea that in any quarrel with France we shall 
have Russia also always to contend with, is not a pleasant 
one. And that is, at all events, the possible meaning of 
a French concession of a naval station to Russia in the 
Mediterranean. 

We do not know that there is any remedy. The step 
about to be taken, though so exceedingly unusual that it 
has been hardly contemplated by diplomatists, is not for- 
bidden, and could not be forbidden, by any international 
law. The right of France within her own dominions is 
absolute; she can welcome what ships she will, and 
under what conditions she pleases; and if she gave 
Cherbourg to Russia as a naval station, we could only 
interfere by declaring the arrangement a direct menace 
justifying war. All we can do is to watch and strengthen 
our Fleet till it is adequate to meet the new circumstances ; 
and we dare say the Gladstonian Ministry may be trusted 
to do that nearly as well as the Ministry of Lord Salis- 
bury. They say in Parliament that they are supplying 
our weak point, and that the guns will be ready as soon 
as the ships are; and we know of no reason for disbelieving 
them, or doubting that the store of fighting-material will be 
kept up at any expense to actual fighting-point. The only 
disheartening circumstance in the outlook is the entire 
inattention of the democracy to this or any other Imperial 
danger. Their representatives, unless professional sailors, 
hardly care to raise such questions in Parliament, aid 
never raise them before the constituencies. They are not 
disloyal, and probably, if asked, would vote all necessary 
means; but they are indifferent, votes not being in question; 
and their indifference necessarily reacts on a Ministry 
which wants to produce pleasant Budgets, and to avoid 
decided steps in foreign affairs. A danger which they un- 
derstood would doubtless wake them; but serious events 
may occur without startling them out of their exclusive 
attention to internal politics, and one of those serious 
events is, we believe, the decision of Russia to extend her 
sphere of active operations to the Mediterranean. Her 
design, whatever it be, can, we are confident, be met; but 
the British people and their leaders must not remain too 
long apathetic. 
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THE MATABELE DEADLOCK. 


i is difficult to imagine anything more thoroughly 
unsatisfactory than the present condition of things 
in Mashonaland. Just consider the number of people who 
have their fingers in the pie! To begin with, there is that 
adroit old savage Lobengula, who, if certain of the reports 
are correct, has grown cross with age and fat, and is as 
dangerous and “nasty” as an old dog whose temper has been 
spoilt by over-feeding and pampering. Then there is Sir 
Henry Loch, acting as the High Commissioner for British 
South Africa, an officer of the Imperial Government, and 
responsible to them alone; then Sir Henry Loch, acting as 
constitutional Governor of Cape Colony, bound by the 
advice of his Parliamentary advisers. Next, there is 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, acting as Premier of Cape Colony ; 
and then, again, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, acting as Managing 
Director of the British South Africa Company. Lastly, 
there is the Colonial Secretary, who nominally has the 
right to say the final word on all disputed questions. Out 
of this welter of conflicting authorities and interests, 
the puzzle is to find the person with whom really 
rests the decison of the question,—Shall Lobengula be 
driven across the Zambesi? If we read the corre- 
spondence between Sir Henry Loch and Lord Ripon, 
published on Monday, it looks at first sight as if the 
Secretary of State were master of the field. His lan- 
guage is firm and clear, and appears to indicate that 
he knows what he wants, and means to have it. For 
example, Lord Ripon tells the High Commissioner to 
inform the British South Africa Company “that, unless 
they are attacked, no aggressive movement is to be made 
without your previous knowledge and permission.” “If,” 
he adds, “ your sanction is asked for an offensive move- 
ment, communicate with me before replying.” Yet Lord 
Ripon, if he thinks of the matter quictly, and when 
not under the influence of the official style, must 
realise the utter futility of such orders. It is all 
very well for him (like the boy-actor described by the 
Elizabethan poet) to use “burly words.” But, like the 
little actor, he must, when he thinks upon his “ infant 
weakness,” “ droop his eye.” The Colonial Secretary may 
be exceedingly firm and dictatorial on paper, and Sir 
Henry Loch may be the pink of official propriety, but it is 
Mr. Rhodes who holds in his hands the keys of peace and 
war. If Mr. Rhodes thinks that an opportune moment has 
arrived for making war on Lobengula, war there will be. 
A moment’s reflection will show that the hand of the 
Colonial Secretary can be forced, the instant Mr. Rhodes 
likes to force it. He has only got to arrange that Loben- 
gula shall attack one of the Company’s forts, and the 
thing is done. If attacked, the Company, it is admitted, 
have the right to retaliate. But the Company must be 
very ill-served if its officials cannot arrange that Loben- 
gula shall begin the fight. It is all very well to say that 
the Company would not like to run the risk of being left 
unsupported if it should appear that they had in reality 
provoked an unnecessary fight. They know perfectly well, 
however, that when once the fighting has begun, it will be 
necessary for the Government to do everything in its power 
to back them up. When once the lives of White men are 
involved, and it has become—or has appeared to have 
become—a question of saving them from massacre, all 
other considerations will go to the wall. That is nota result 
which we quarrel with. We hold as strongly as any one 
that if war once begins, the White race must win, and so 
must be protected; but this feeling, on our part, only 
makes more obvious the enormously powerful lever which 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. If the 
Colonial Office had officials in Mashonaland which it paid 
and appointed, it might no doubt count on its orders 
being obeyed in the letter and in the spirit. Since, how- 
ever, the men who are in touch with Lobengula’s Impis 
are paid and appointed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes as managing 
director of the Company, they will act in accordance with 
the wishes not of the Colonial Office, but of their real 
masters. As we have said, Mr. Cecil Rhodes has the 
matter entirely in his own hands. He can make peace or 
war just as he chooses, confident that all the support he 
needs must be given him. 

A more unsatisfactory situation for the British tax- 
payer cannot well be imagined. At any moment they may 
be plunged into a war which may cost as much in men and 
money as the last Zulu War; and when it is over, the 





benefit will accrue not to the nation as a whole, but to th 
clever financiers and promoters who constructed the Im. 
perial British South Africa Company. Our readers will 
doubtless remember that from the beginning we were 
unfavourable to the development of Africa by chartered 
companies ; but we hardly expested that the difficulties and 
dangers inseparable from the system would be developed 
so soon and in so aggravated a form. Nothing could 
possibly show the disadvantages of the Company system 
more thoroughly than the existing situation. Under it 
we have all the disagreeables of Empire, all the risks. 
all the responsibility and all the burden, and none of 
the advantages. We have not even the power of 
choosing whether we will stop still or go on. That is 
a matter for the Company to decide. All the British 
Government have to do is to keep quiet, and supply 
prompt and adequate support in case of need. In 
speaking thus, we must not for a moment be supposed 
to lean to those who consider that we have no business in 
Mashonaland, that we are behaving unfairly and wickedly 
to Lobengula, and that we ought never to have entered 
the country. That, in our opinion, is mere conventional 
talk. The desert places of the earth were meant for the 
White race, and we see no sort of reason for leaving them 
to human wolves like Lobengula and his Impis, who are 
as cruel and bloodthirsty a set of savages as it is possible to 
conceive. Granted that the game is worth the candle, the 
destruction of Lobengula’s power would be pure good,— 
a substantial contribution to the peace and happiness of 
Africa. What we contend is, that we are carrying out 
the elimination of Lobengula and the settlement of 
Mashonaland in the worst, instead of in the best, way; 
and that we have deprived ourselves of any means of 
knowing whether the work of dealing with the natives is 
being badly done or well done. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we want more 
Parliamentary control over Africa. In our opinion, 
South Africa ought to have been developed from South 
Africa, and not from London. We should have followed 
the example set in North America. When we made 
the Dominion of Canada, we handed over to the Central 
Government all the back-territories, including the Hudson 
Bay Company’s lands, and with those territories and 
lands the Indians on them. The result has been that 
the taking-up of new lands, and the holding the Indians 
in check, has devolved upon the men on the spot 
and the men who are most interested in the work being 
well done. No doubt the Native problem was much more 
difficult in South Africa; but for all that, it was not in- 
superable. Instead of founding the South Africa Company, 
we should have federated the different States of South 
Africa, and have handed over to them the whole of our 
sphere of influence south of the Zambesi. It would then 
have been the business of the Federation to deal with the 
Native question as a whole, and to have “taken up” the 
“back-blocks ” as they were wanted. No doubt it will be 
objected to this, that Federation was impossible, and that 
the only alternative to setting up the Chartered Company 
was holding Mashonaland and Matabeleland as a Crown 
Colony. We very much doubt, however, the correctness 
of this view. The offer of such an inducement would, 
we cannot help thinking, have very soon brought Federa- 
tion within the bounds of practical politics. No doubt 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Dutch States would not 
federate while they believed that England would do the 
work of developing for them. The moment, however, that 
they came to believe in the risk of losing the auriferous 
fields of Mashonaland, they would have come to an arrange- 
ment. The plan of pretending to settle things from 
London, and really settling nothing, is the wildest and most 
dangerous of absurdities. All that it does is to hamper the 
men on the frontier in a quantity of little things in which 
they had much better be given a free hand. When, 
however, a big question turns up, the London authorities 
are as powerless to get their own way as Lord Ripon is at 
this moment,—a more complete example of administrative 
impotence cannot be imagined. As to what ought to be 
done under the circumstances, we find it difficult to offer 
an opinion. Probably the best thing would be to openly 
tell Mr. Rhodes to do what he liked, reminding him at the 
same time that the responsibility would be his. This would 
at any rate be better than making a pretence that he is 
acting under orders, while all the time he is free to do just 
what he pleases. 
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IRELAND AFTER THE BATTLE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S “ provision for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland” has not yet become the law of 
the land, and it is uot at all probable that it ever will; 
put the very fact of an attempt, and a serious and 
determined attempt, to alter fundamentally the prevailing 
system of government, the prolonged agitation which 
receded the production of the last Home-rule Bill, and, 
still more, the unrest and excitement which attended its 
passage through the House of Commons, have had, as 
might be expected, a great and visible influence on Irish 
life and society. We are not thinking only, or even 
chiefly, of the economic effects of the long period of 
unsettlement. The material loss which Ireland has 
suffered through Mr. Gladstone’s policy is very serious, 
and could ill be afforded by so poor and struggling a 
country. But the moral consequences as they may be 
called—the effects on the political and social life of the 
country—are even more important, and perhaps are not 
go entirely a subject for regret. Mr. Gladstone’s aim is 
to make a nation of the people of Ireland. That is a 
work far beyond the power of any single man, or even 
any single generation, and much less can it be accom- 
plished by a single Act of Parliament. But indirectly, 
and by the resistance which his Home-rule scheme has 
called forth, he has succeeded in making a united nation 
of the Protestant minority in Ireland. For the first time 
in Irish history since the flight of Jameo II. we find the 
Protestants, rich and poor, landlords and tenants, Presby- 
terians and Anglicans, united like one man in a cause 
which appeals to them as really national. Only those 
who know something of the manifold divisions of Irish 
life can realise how much this means. The Presbyterians 
have almost as much cause as the Roman Catholics to 
hate the traditions of the ascendency, and to regard the 
party which is supposed to inherit them with distrust. 
But in the face of a common danger we see them over- 
coming their prejudices, and heartily co-operating with 
their old enemies the Tories in resistance to the new 
ascendency which an English party is trying to impose 
upon them. Irish landlords, again, have not often in 
their history been able to figure as popular leaders. 
Politically they have been a failure—whether through their 
misfortune or their fault it is at present unnecessary to 
inquire—and, av a rule, they have not even enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the peasantry of their own race and religion. 
The danger which has -enabled landlords and tenants 
to forget their agrarian quarrel — no less deep, be it 
remembered, though less violent, in the North than 
in the South — must seem to them very real. Yet 
so it is. A sentiment of common interest and com- 
mon duty has caused the postponement of merely 
selfish considerations. It is breaking down the social 
barriers between class and class, and between creed and 
creed, which were nowhere so strong as in Ireland, and 
is binding all together by ties which, though they may 
become weaker when the danger has passed away, are not 
likely again to be completely severed. 


And this struggle for the maintenance of the Union is 
helping to bridge another, and one of the most curious, 
of the many chasms which yawn in Irish social life. No 
one who has been in Ireland can fail to have noticed the 
singular want of sympathy, amounting almost to antipathy, 
between the Protestants of Ulster and those of the South, 
arising probably from the prevailingly Scotch origin of 
the former as contrasted with the prevailingly English 
origin of the latter. The past six months have done 
more to bring Ulster into touch with the South, and to 
supersede the old feeling of dislike by a feeling of mutual 
sympathy and understanding, than any previous decade 
in Irish history. The Unionist clubs movement is spread- 
Ing over both North and South, and the loyalty with 
which the Ulster people have fulfilled their pledge not to 
desert their brethren and bid for separate treatment for 
themselves, has given the Southern Unionists quite a new 
conception of their “ower canny” kinsfolk in the North. 
And what distinguishes the present feeling of unity and 
cohesion among the Protestants of Ireland from that which 
animated them at the time of the Revolution, or at any 
other epoch of Irish history, is that it is completely free 
from any taint. of Protestant fanaticism. They are 
fighting not for ascendency, but for equality, and they 
have the bulk of the cultivated Catholics of the country 





on their side. The attack on the Union has, indeed, 
given a new lease of life to the Orange Association, 
which had begun to dwindle away ; but the Orangemen 
have by no means played the most prominent part 
in the defensive movement, and, at all events, some 
of their leaders have shown quite a new capacity 
for tolerance and moderation. The necessity of co- 
operating with their Catholic allies has had a most 
wholesome restraining influence, and a movement which 
might have been expected to narrow and intensify the 
Protestant prejudices of the mincrity in Ireland has had 
quite the contrary effect. If the opposition to Home- 
rule is purely factious, as the English Gladstonians 
profess to believe, it is strange that it should have had 
this unifying and conciliating tendency, and that it should 
have brought into existence a party on a broader basis 
than any, probably, which has previously been seen in 
Treland. 

When we turn to the side of the majority, do we find 
that the sesmingly near approach of Home-rule has been 
equally powerful to evolve order out of confusion and 
substitute unity of aim and purpose for the divided 
counsels of the Nationalist camp? Quite the contrary. 
The breach between the Clericals and the Jacobins is as 
wide as ever, and among the Clericals themselves there is 
a smouldering quarrel, only half suppressed, which seems 
destined sooner or later to split the party in two, 
according to what new principle of division we know 
not. At the present moment this quarrel is again 


becoming active, the bone of contention on _ this 
occasion being the proposals for the distribution 
of the Paris fund. We have never had any sym- 


pathy with the feeling which prompts some Unionists 
to found their case on the political incompetence of the 
great body of the Irish people, and to rejoice at every 
fresh sign of weakness and division that they show. If 
every Irishman were a born statesman, we should be no 
less strongly opposed to the disruption of the United 
Kingdom than we are at present. But it is at least fair 
to argue that if the prospect of Home-rule seems to provoke 
rather than to allay disseusions, and to accelerate rather 
than to retard the process of disintegration among the 
Nationalists who demand it, Home-rule itself can hardly 
be the profoundly healing and constructive measure 
which its advocates assert it to be. And if Inshmen will 
not allow the possibility of detriment to their cause to 
deter them from the prosecution of internal quarrels, it is 
only reasonable to conclude that they are not very 
earnest in their devotion to that cause. And, in fact, 
Irishmen have never, as some Gladstonians imagine, 
framed for themselves any settled and definite ideal 
of self-government, and devoted themselves steadily to its 
pursuit. O’Connell was able by his mere fiat to suspend 
the Repeal movement during the term of Drummond’s 
administration, and a leader of O’Connell’s power could 
do the same to-day but for the Irish-Americans at his back. 
The Irish-Americans are filled with an extravagant hatred 
of England, and dream of an independent republic which 
should be a thorn. in her side. But with the great body 
of the Irish people at home it is the discontent bred of 
the land question that has been really effective in induc- 
ing them to embark on a revolutionary movement, and the 
attractions of the Home-rule agitation have lain, not in 
the satisfaction which it offered to the desire for self- 
government in the abstract, but in the wild and impos- 
sible‘ dreams of a social millennium which, like all promised 
revolutions, it has been successful in evoking. A nearer 
view of Home-rule has had a wonderfully disenchanting 
effect. A measure which was expected to bring imme- 
diate and tangible advantages to every individual, and which 
had been surrounded with an atmosphere of romance by 
an imaginative people, is now seen to be only a complicated 
and prosaic scheme for setting up new legislative 
machinery, with the prospect of increased taxation as the 
result. That explains why the proceedings in the House 
of Commons, which might have been expected to produce 
a high state of tension and excitement among the majority 
in Ireland, have only been productive of apathy and 
indifference. From this point of view the Session has 
not been wasted. As it has taught the people of Great 
Britain how poor the grant of Home-rule would leave 
them, so it has to some extent enabled the people of 
Ireland to see how little they would be enriched by it. 
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MR. ASQUITH AND THE COAL-RIOTS. 
nae attitude taken by Mr. Asquith, in regard to the 
riots among the miners, should serve as an example 
to his colleagues, both in the matter of statesmanship and 
of personal policy. He has shown them here, as he showed 
them in regard to the dynamiters, how very much better 
it pays to be firm and straightforward in the work of 
governing, than to be afraid of doing the right thing 
because it will make “such a nasty row in the House,” or 
‘look so bad,” or “be capable of being misunderstood,” 
or whatever may be the phrase in fashion for excusing a 
feeble act, or one in opposition to a plain duty. When 
we say this, we do not mean to imply that Mr. Asquith 
has been firm merely because he thinks it pays best, and 
from no higher motive. He has been firm because he is 
a man with grit in him, and because he knows that to be 
anything else might lead to a terrible catastrophe. Still, 
the fact remains that firmness in administration is the best 
policy, and that Mr. Asquith, the extreme Radical, has 
given his colleagues and followers a lesson on those lines. 
Nothing could have been more thorough and uncom- 
promising than Mr. Asquith’s speech when the conduct of 
the Home Office in sending soldiers to put down disorder 
in the mining districts was raised on Wednesday on the 
Appropriation Bill. He told his hearers that though [like 
every one else whose opinion is worth taking | he hated using 
soldiers, and considered that they should never be used 
where their employment could be avoided, he was, under 
the circumstances, compelled to employ the military. Ifthe 
Members who attacked him had held the office which he 
held, and the state of things which he had described had 
been brought to their knowledge; if the local authorities, 
alarmed for the preservation of the public peace and for 
the safety of property, had sent them telegram after tele- 
gram, saying that the local police-forces were insufficient, 
that they had tried to borrow additional police elsewhere, 
but unavailingly, and that unless special protection were 
given to them they could not be responsible for the public 
peace, what course would those Members have taken in 
the circumstances? ‘These irresponsible critics know 
as well as I do,” continued Mr. Asquith, “and would 
admit it if they cleared their minds and tongues of cant, 
that there is no man in this country who would not have 
acted as I have, and who would not have felt it his 
bounden duty to supply the local authorities with such a 
force as in their judgment was necessary to supplement 
the local forces at their disposal.” It was, he further 
declared, very difficult to understand the position of those 
who were not able to see that he would have failed in his 
most elementary duty, if he had not applied all the resources 
at his disposal when they were reasonably demanded. 
Incidentally, Mr. Asquith laid down very clearly the true 
position of the Government and the Home Office in regard 
to widespread disorder. He pointed out that an English 
Home Secretary is not a Minister of the Interior—who is, 
of course, the head not only of a gendarmerie, but of 
an administrative hierarchy penetrating into every corner 
of the country—and that the persons primarily responsible 
for the preservation of order are the local authorities, who 
enrol, pay, and command the police-force of the district. It 
has, no doubt, become the custom, in moments of crisis, to 
consult the Home Secretary, and to appeal to him for his 
advice; but the local authorities are quite at liberty to 
reject that advice. Again, the Home Secretary is usually 
made the channel through which demands are made for 
military assistance. In other words, the local autho- 
rities are entrusted with the work of preserving order, 
and are responsible for the due performance of that 
work. Law and order are, however, at the same 
time a concern of the State; and, therefore, it is the 
business of the Home Secretary to see that the local 
authorities do not neglect their duties. If, as Mr. 
Asquith said, the local authorities ‘‘ are found to be guilty 
of excess or remissness, it is the duty of the Secretary of 
State to conduct such an inquiry and to institute such 
proceedings as the nature of the case may require.” 
Further, it is his business to give them help and counsel 
in difficult cases. The English system thus combines the 
advantages of the centralised system which prevails in 
France, with that exaggeration of local autonomy in the 
matter of preserving order which prevails in America. 
The duty of preserving law and order is primarily placed 
upon those who are most directly interested in the 
work, who have local knowledge, who can best count 








upon that most useful factor, local sympathy and 
support, and who, therefore, are most likely to fing 
the easiest way of quelling disorder; but, at the same 
time, the State as a whole cannot wash its hands of all 
responsibility as to what is happening to the Queen’s peace 
in this or that town or county. In case of need, the 
central Executive has the right and the power to insist 
that the locality shall do its duty efficiently. The preserva. 
tion of the peace thus always remains, in the last resort, a 
matter for the State as a whole. The local authorities are 
but instruments,—though instruments to whom, till they 
do wrong, complete control is delegated. This is the true 
principle of police; and though it was not specifically 
asserted by Mr. Asquith, it is involved in the facts he stated, 
The dangers to be feared from riots would be immensely 
increased if we were to centralise our system. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the increase of Home-Office supervision 
which has followed on the grants to the local authorities 
in respect of police, will not be allowed to be further 
extended, and that nothing will be done to weaken the 
feeling that the counties and great towns are responsible 
for preserving the peace within their own borders. 

Mr. Asquith, we are glad to note, did not spare those 
Labour Members who, imagining that they would gain a 
little cheap and easy popularity with the miners by 
denouncing the Home Secretary, have been accusing him 
of acting arbitrarily and oppressively. He denounced them 
in round terms for not daring to appear and reiterate their 
accusation where it could be answered. He was sorry, he 
said, not to see in their places those Members who had 
been going about and denouncing him and circulating 
“the pitiful and ridiculous fiction ” that the Government 
“ deliberately sent out without warning or cause the armed 
forces of the Crown into districts where industrial dis- 
putes were going on, in order that they might take the 
side of the coalowners and crush the miners.” Where, 
he asked, were the men who made these statements? It 
was well known that this matter would form the subject 
of discussion. Why were they not in their places? “It 
is a very easy thing to go about the country speaking to 
excited audiences when you are safe from refutation and 
reply ; but it is a very different thing, and the only proper 
thing, to come here, to the House of Commons, and on 
the floor of this House, face to face with the Minister you 
condemn, to fight the matter out.” We are specially glad 
that Mr. Asquith drove home the responsibility for this 
peculiarly offensive and harmful falsehood. The belief 
that the soldiers and police are sent to drive the miners 
back to work on the masters’ terms is readily swallowed 
by men accustomed to hear such silly rhetoric about 
the classes ; and with the worst results. Its effect is to 
make the men stubborn and unyielding. Instead of 
helping the soldiers to keep the peace, which the 
majority of the miners would be naturally inclined to 
do, they regard them as acting not in the public 
interest, but in the interests of the masters, and so 
refuse to yield them the slightest support. Those who 
have helped to spread this feeling deserve the strongest 
condemnaticn,—the blood of the men killed is, in truth, 
on their heads. Mr. Asquith did not go the least bit 
too far when he denounced them as he did. That the 
Home Secretary carried the House with him was obvious 
from the line of defence adopted by Mr. John Burns. Mr. 
Burns is a very adroit as wellas a very able man, and has 
to the full the orator’s gift of feeling an audience’s pulse 
and knowing what is the sort of oratorical cordial that can be 
“exhibited” with success. He merely regretted the absence 
of the Labour Members, and backed up Mr. Asquith’s 
general remarks directed against the centralising of the 
police-force, sliding gently from that to elected Magis- 
trates. The House was not in a mood for talk about a 
brutal soldiery, and the wholesale slaughter of men who 
were merely looking on at a fire. Ona the whole, the riot 
incidents have done Mr. Asquith good. It has shown that 
aman may be a Radical and yet not hesitate to shoot; and 
that at least one Member of the Government is not afraid 
of the Labour Members. 





THE NEWS FROM BRAZIL. 


i hig is always next to impossible to obtain accurate 

intelligence about a revolt in any South American 
State. The Generals who lead such movements or resist 
them are convinced that secrecy is necessary to prevent 
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foreign interference, or uprisings in distant provinces, and 
as they are quite ready to shoot telegraph clerks without 
trial or explanation, as a mere incident in the “ movement,” 
their success in closing the cables is usually complete. A 
Legation in Europe or Washington may get a telegram, 
usually false, but the Minister knows better than to talk, 
and sometimes a few words are sent to the firm which 
finances the Republic, but the firm keeps a discreet silence 
like the rest. Detailed information is therefore impos- 
sible, but we fancy the following will be found a fair ap- 
proximation to the truth. After the fall of the Brazilian 
Empire, Marshal da Fonseca handed the reins to a Radical 

rty which speedily made government impossible. Its 
chiefs were visionaries, opposed to landlords, opposed to 
clericalism, opposed to authority, and full of an idea that 
all that Brazil required to become a Utopia was “ modern 
ideas,’ by which they meant new “banking facilities,” 
industrial speculations, secular education, and a highly 
centralised administration. Money was spent wholesale, 
every South-Sea Bubble was encouraged, the Church was 
set at nought, and every Minister was a kind of despot. 
As the bubbles exploded, credit declined, and commerce 
became more difficult. The general discontent became 
extreme, the Navy, which had been neglected, became 
its mouthpiece, part of the Army was won over, and 
Marshal da Fonseca, a valetudinarian soldier who had 
been energetic once, made terms with the Revolution. He 
was applauded for “a patriotic resignation,” and received 
an amnesty for all his acts, and Marshal Peixoto reigned 


' in his stead. The Marshal, however, was no improvement 


on his predecessor. He was just as expensive and just as 
arbitrary, affronted the great interests and neglected the 
Navy just as much, and was, we fancy, even bolder in his 
schemes for perpetuating his power. Like Balmaceda in 
Chili, he wanted to nominate his successor,—a curious 
compromise between Monarchical and Republican ideas 
which, so far as we know, has never been attempted in 
Europe ; and he failed to meet the grand Brazilian danger, 
the revolt of the distant provinces. The danger of a 
general break-up is never absent from the thoughts of the 
governing classes round Rio, whose patriotism, which is 
genuine, though based mainly on pride, is accentuated 
by the fact that the break-up would to them be pecuniary 
ruin. Admiral de Mello, at the head of the Navy, a deter- 
mined, perhaps even cruel man, once more, therefore, 
placed himself at the head of the disaffected ; and so far 
as can be discerned through a haze of lying, has once 
more been successful. If the forts have surrendered, as 
reported, large numbers of the soldiers must be on his 
side, Rio has given way under bombardment, and Marshal 
Peixoto has retreated, probably with an intention of making 
terms. Admiral de Mello is again, it is believed, master 
of the situation, and will, for the second time, create a 
Government of Brazil. 

If, for the second time, he chooses a President, this situa- 
tion is not very interesting. The President will put his own 
friends in power; will carry out certain pecuniary ideas, 
honest or dishonest, as the case may be; will quarrel with 
the Chambers, which represent provincial and not central 
interests ; will irritate some great body of men; and will 
again be overset either by the Army or the Navy, or some 
uprising of the mob of Rio, which is of many colours and 
many degrees of fighting capacity. Outside Chili, where a 
wealthy oligarchy contrives to keep up an effective force 
and form a working majority in the Chambers, that is the 
regular course of events in a South American State, the 
thinking part of the population never being numerous 
enough or popular enough with the masses to hold the 
armed force completely under its authority or that of the 
Representatives. If that happens, Brazil wili probably 
go to pieces, as Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio Grande do 
Sul are sick of revolts which fulfil no idea and bring them 
no advantage, either in security or in gain. It is said, 
however, that Admiral de Mello is inclined to take an 
original course and restore the Empire; and, strange as 
such a restoration would be, it is not beyond the range of 
political possibilities. It would arrest, to begin with, the 
disintegrating movement, the provinces expecting from a 
Sovereign the justice they will never get from Dictators 
set up in Rio. There must, too, be a very strong party in 
Brazil which is favourable to a Restoration. To begin 
with, a Monarchy which has prospered for nearly a hundred 

years always leaves a party behind it, even if it expires in 
the inglorious scene which marked the fall of the Brazilian 








Empire. The middle classes, again, must be thoroughly 
disenchanted of all their dreams, and may be longing for 
the days when all wealth was secure, when Rio was almost 
as safe as London, and when it seemed possible to make 
arrangements a year a-head without clauses, express or 
implied, providing against a Revolution. The Blacks, 
again, who are half the population, and the bravest half, 
are in their careless way on the side of the Braganzas, 
who fell mainly because they insisted on their emancipa- 
tion. And, finally, the whole influence of the Church is 
being thrown on that side. Messages from Rio rarely 
mention the existence of a Clerical party, but there isa 
strong one in every Catholic country, and it must in Brazil 
regret the Empire, and fix many hopes on the daughter of 
Dom Pedro, who is known to be unusually devout, in the 
Ultramontane sense of the term. We are told, and can 
well believe, that there is scarcely a Republican priest 
within the vast extent of the Republic. A proclamation 
of the Empire is therefore not impossible, and certainly 
would be one of the most dramatic scenes in history, and 
would justify those who believe that, in certain stages of 
society, Monarchy is a natural form of government, even 
a bad King or a poor King being better than incessant 
civil war, waged by military adventurers for the first 
position in the country. The revolted provinces of the 
Turkish Empire—Greece, Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria 
—have all illustrated this truth; and so may the States of 
South America when they weary of anarchy. The Argen- 
tine Republic with its Italian population would be far 
better-off under a Prince of the House of Savoy, than 
under the third-rate political adventurers whom it elects 
for Presidents; and there is not a Spanish State, except 
Mexico, where the Indians have recovered their influence, 
to which an Austrian Archduke would not add solidity. It 
is futile, of course, to wish for a change which every 
ambitious politician would resist, and which is unconnected 
with the history of the Spanish States; but the present 
Brazilians were all born subjects of the Braganzas, and 
would only acknowledge a mistake in taking them back 
again. It is said the Comtesse d’Eu, who would be Em- 
press, is too much under clerical influence ; but Kings and 
Queens are seldom very fanatic, believing in their own 
consecration quite as much as in that of any priest; and 
at first, if we read the recent history of Brazil aright, the 
devotion of the Empress would be a principal source of 
power. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DECISION ON WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


es report that a Welsh Disestablishment Bill is to 
head the list of Government measures for the 
Session of 1894, is likely enough to be true. Indeed, 
the only reason for doubting it is the certainty that it 
would equally have been put in circulation if it were 
not true. The Welsh Members are shrewd as well as 
resolute; and they know well enough that the more 
widely the rumour is circulated, the harder it will 
be for Ministers to give the lie to it by their acts. 
There is nothing improbable, however, in the supposi- 
tion that the Government have considered whether they 
will lose or gain by giving this prominence to the eccle- 
siastical grievance of Wales, and have determined that 
it is prudent to make sure of the Welsh vote, even at the 
risk of some consequent hostility gn the part of less fortu- 
nate claimants. Sir Wilfrid Lawéon or Mr. Stuart may 
say strong things of Mr. Gladstone in private, but 
when it comes to the point they are not likely to vote 
against him. The words of the Welsh Members may 
fairly be supposed to stand for something more serious. 
With Ireland left in the chapter of accidents, it would be 
rash to parcel-out the coming Session; but as a working 
hypothesis, the theory that the first place in it is to be 
given to Wales is plausible enough. Nor, again, is 
there anything unlikely in the statement that, this time, 
Ministers will not be content with the introduction of a 
Suspensory Bill. They have learned that from the point 
of view of conciliation, this device has been a failure. 
Here and there, indeed, there may be politicians who have 
been able to support the Suspensory Bill on the plea 
that it decides nothing. But on the whole, a policy which 
assumes that the Church is going to be disestablished, 
before the House of Commons has given any decisive vote 
on the subject, wears an air of meanness which is not 
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calculated to recommend it to any one but a Welsh Non- 
conformist. A Disestablishment Bill will undoubtedly 
have one advantage over a Suspensory Bill,—it will be 
straightforward, which a Suspensory Bill is not. More 
than this, it is better calculated to arouse enthusiasm. 
There is nothing very exciting about a proposal to stop 
for a specified time the creation of vested interests in 
ecclesiastical property ; there isa great deal that is exciting 
about a proposal to divert ecclesiastical property to secular 
uses. A Bill which aims at bringing about this must be 
a Bill of infinite detail. It is not only what is going to 
be done that interests people, but how it is going to be 
done,—on what conditions, subject to what qualifications, 
with what safeguards? Every group of clauses will be 
the object of careful discussion—up to the moment when 
the guillotine falls—and will arouse the keenest emotions 
alike in the assailants and in the assailed. Anatmosphere 
highly charged with political electricity is usually favourable 
to a Government which has promised to do great things 
for those who trust it. 

There is, however, another side to the prospect. A 
Disestablishment Bill must face the difficulties which a 
Suspensory Bill can leave alone, and the mere statement of 
these difficulties may create unexpected opposition. There 
is one feature of the particular problem which has not 
yet been appreciated in its full significance. If the Church 
in Wales stood in the same relation to the Church of Eng- 
land, as that in which the Irish Church stood, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work would be easy. But the Church in Wales 
stands in a quite different relation to the Church of England 
from that in which the Irish Church stood. It is as 
much a part of the Church of England as the Church 
in Yorkshire or the Church in Cornwall. We are not 
now saying that this fact makes the duty of disestablishing 
the Church in Wales less binding. We only say that it 
makes the discharge of the duty more difficult. It is the 
dismemberment of a Church, and not simply the dis- 
establishment of one. Almost every provision in the Bill 
will have some reference to the Church of England. It 
will deal with the relation of the Welsh Bishops to the 
See of Canterbury, and of the Welsh dioceses to the 
Convocation of Canterbury. So far as the framework 
and terminology of the Bill go, it will be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from a Bill to disestablish the Church of 
England. A measure of this kind will have to be drafted 
with unusual care, in order to avoid doing more than its 
authors mean. Professedly, at all events, their object will 
be to deal exclusively with the four dioceses that make up 
the Church of England in Wales. But when these four 
dioceses differ in no respect from the remaining thirty, 
when they are governed by the same ecclesiastic laws, 
and subjected to the same ecclesiastical superiors, it will 
be easy to legislate unintentionally for the unit while 
intending to legislate only for the fraction. For the same 
reason, the attempt will be more dangerous in Wales 
than it was in Ireland. Even lukewarm friends of the 
Established Church may feel a reasonable alarm at 
a proposal to disestablish a part of it. We do not 
profess to measure the amount or strength of the feeling 
against Disestablishment in England, but the fact that 
no such project has been pressed upon the Cabinet is 
some evidence that such a feeling exists. It may be that, 
when those who entertain it wake up to the risk which 
the Church of England will incur by reason of Welsh 
Disestablishment in Wales, their opposition to the Bill will 
gather force and volume. They may not be strong enough 
to defeat the Bill in the Commons, but they may be strong 
enough to make it the plain duty of the House of Lords 
to give the electorate an opportunity of reconsidering 
Mr. Gladstone’s reading of their wishes. 

Some curiosity has been expressed as to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s vote upon this question. He is an advocate of 
Disestablishment in principle; how, then, can he consis- 
tently oppose a proposal to apply it in practice? Those 
who ask this question forget that Mr. Chamberlain has 
again and again declared that he regards the defeat of 
Home-rule as the paramount object of his political 
action; and that the arguments by which a Welsh Dis- 
\establishment Bill must be defended are tainted through 
‘and through with the Home-rule poison. We do not 
imagine that, from this point of view, Mr. Chamberlain 
would have any difficulty in voting against a Bill to dis- 
establish the Church of England. He would argue that the 
defeat of a leading Ministerial measure is only a means to the 





defeat of the Ministry. But there is no need to fall back ’ 
on any such general consideration as this. A Bill to digs. 
establish the Church of England in Wales has no meaning, 


except in connection with Home-rule for Wales. If Wales 
has a right to be treated as ecclesiastically distinct from 
England, she has an equal right to be treated as politically 
distinct from England. The two claims stand or fai] 
together. Consequently, over and above its general de. 
merits as a measure on which the Home-rule Government 
stakes its existence, a Welsh Disestablishment Bill has the 
special demerit of being essentially a Home-rule measure, 
—the first of a series of measures which would aim at 
reducing not the United Kingdom merely, but England 
itself to the position of a Federation. We have heard 
on good authority that the Cornish Dissenters are only 
waiting for the disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Wales to begin an agitation for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Cornwall. The cases are ve 
much alike. If Wales is a Principality held by the heir 
of the English Crown, Cornwall is a Duchy held by the 
heir of the English Crown. If Wales was once inde. 
pendent of England, Cornwall was once independent of 
Wessex, which was the seed from which England grew. 
If in Wales the Church is weak and dissent strong, much 
the same thing may be said of Cornwall. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Separatist eloquence would find as ample a field in the one 
district as in the other, and this fact should be enough of 
itself to determine the action of every Unionist in regard 
to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 








SOCIAL PENAL-SERVITUDE. 
S a rule, attempts to depict the moral and material 
configuration of the world after Socialism has been 
established, have come from the Socialists. Naturally enough, 
these pictures have been drawn throughout in the brightest 
colours, and we have heard little or nothing of the seamy 
side of the system under which man is to become the slave 
of the State. Herr Eugéne Richter, of the Imperial German 
Parliament, has attempted to correct this defect, and to show 
what the world would really be like under a régime of State 
Socialism. In his “ Pictures of the Socialistic Future—freely 
adapted from Bebel,” of which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. have this week published a very readable translation, 
Herr Richter tries to think-out what would be the necessary 
and logical results of the doctrines preached by those 
Socialists who have got far enough to have a regular pro- 
gramme. No doubt it will be alleged that he has not been 
fair to Socialism, just as it is urged that Mr. Bellamy and 
Mr. Morris have been unfair in the opposite direction. It 
must be pointed out, however, that Herr Richter has on his 
side the fact that he assumes human nature to be what we 
know it to be, and men to act as we see them acting, whereas 
the Socialist authors assume that human nature will undergo 
a complete change on the establishment of their Collectivist 
State. We can, at any rate, say that Herr Richter’s work 
fairly states what would be the result of Socialism if men 
remain as they are now. It is, of course, open to his oppo- 
nents to say that this is an altogether unwarrantable assump- 
tion; but if,and when it is made, the book must be pronounced 
as eminently reasonable. 

Herr Richter’s plan is to take a family group, and to trace 
the effect upon them of the nationalisation of all the sources 
of wealth, and the enactment of laws prescribing equal social 
and material conditions for the whole of the inhabitants of 
the German Empire. His family consists of a father, a book- 
binder by trade, a mother (Paula), their grown-up son Franz, 
Franz’s betrothed (Agnes), Ernst, a son of 12 or 14, Annie, a 
little girl of four or five, and, finally, a grandfather of advanced 
years,—all resident in Berlin. The story, which is told by 
the father, opens with the celebration of the establishment of 
Socialism, in which the whole family joyfully participates, for 
they start quite in favour of the new order of things. Soon, 
however, a heavy blow falls upon them. It is decreed that 
the money in the savings-banks must be forfeited to the 
State. All land, all mortgages, all the stock of the joint-stock 
companies, had already been acquired by the State, and it was 
obviously unfair that any exception should be made in the 
case of savings. Besides, what would the people want with the 
money. Everything they could need was to be provided for 
by the State in exchange for coupons earned by the worker, 
and therefore the deposits, even if withdrawn, would be use- 
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less, if not indeed destructive to the Socialistic idea. Agnes, 
however, who had been saving against her marriage-day, did 
not look at the matter in that light at all, and after the for- 
feiture of her little hoard, becomes bitterly opposed to Socialism. 
The next step is the choice of trades. Every one is, of course, 
compelled by law to do his fair share of labour; but 
the question is, at what trade? It is proposed, to begin 
with, that each person shall apply for employment in the trade 
he likes best, the impression being that in this way things will 
settle themselves. Unfortunately, however, certain not very 
necessary trades are found to be extremely popular, while 
many of the necessary ones are quite deserted. “A greater 
number of persons registered themselves as gamekeepers than 
there were hares within forty miles of Berlin; and from the 
number of entries made the Governmeut would have had no 
difficulty in posting a hall-porter at every single door in Ber- 
lin; every tree could have had its forester, every horse its 
groom. There were a great many more nurse-girls than 
kitchen-maids registered ; more coachmen than ostlers.” “The 
number of young women who have put their names down as 
waitresses and public singers,” goes on the narrator, “is very 
considerable, but this superabundance is balanced by the 
paucity of those who desire to become sick-nurses. There is 
no lack of salesmen and saleswomen. The same remark 
applies to inspectors, managers, foremen, and similar posi- 
tions; there is even no scarcity of acrobats. The entries for 
the more arduous labours of the pavior, the stoker, the smelter, 
are more sparse. Those who have manifested a desire to 
become cleansers of sewers are, numerically, not a strong 
body.” What was the Government to do under these cir- 
cumstances? Should they fix a lower rate of wages for the 
popular trades, and a higher rate for the unpopular? Clearly 
that would be impossible. It would be reintroducing the old 
system of individualism and competition. “Every kind of 
labour which is useful to the community (Bebel always 
taught) mustappear of equal value in the eyes of the com- 
munity. The receipt of unequal wages would soon tend to 
favour inequalities in the style of living; or it would enable 
the better-paid ones to effect savings. By this latter means, 
and indirectly, in the course of time the capitalist class would 
grow up, and thus the whole Socialistic system of production 
be thrown into disorder.” 
Other schemes were mooted; but in the end it was found 
that the only practical plan was a lottery. Where the 
applicants for a trade were too many, the surplus hands were 
cast out by;lot, and these were again assigned by lot to the 
trades in which there were vacancies. This, and the fact that 
the State did not officially recognise marriage—it merely 
allowed marriage as a private arrangement—but regarded 
each man and woman of full age as a social ‘unit, led to great 
confusion of families. In the case taken, the grown-up son 
Franz is sent off to Leipzig; and Agnes, instead of being 
allowed to work at home at her old trade of a milliner, is 
sent into a tailoring-shop; while the father becomes a Govern- 
ment checker or overseer, and the mother an attendant at the 
Government nursery. Meantime, the old grandfather, as past 
work, is sent to a State institution for the aged; Ernst, the 
boy, goes to a Government school; and little Annie, the baby, 
is sent to the public nursery. It was in order to follow her 
there that the mother applies for the post of attendant. 
When, however, it is discovered that she is Annie’s mother, 
she is sent to another establishment, as it is feared that her 
maternal feelings might make her show favouritism to her 
own child. The break-up of the family is soon followed by 
the break-up of the home. It would obviously be most unfair 
under a Socialistic system for A to be better housed than his 
neighbour B. Accordingly, the dwellings are redistributed at 
about the rate of one room per head. The family find that for 
them the change is anything but a change for the better. They 
get smaller rooms, and it is only after considerable difficulty 
that they are able to effect exchanges which bring husband and 
wife together. The coupon system of currency is exceedingly 
well worked out by Herr Richter. The labourers are paid in 
“booklets ” of coupons, and each day the porter of the house, 
or the attendant at the Government cook-shop, or the Govern- 
ment shopkeeper, detaches a coupon. Indeed, coupons can 
only be detached by an official,—a rule made to prevent the 
accumulation of coupons in private hands. Each book of 
Coupons has the owner’s photograph on the cover, and goods 
or services are only given in exchange for coupons after the 
Person offering the coupons has been identified by means of 





the photograph. Even this, however, is not considered a 
sufficient safeguard against the accumulations which might take 
place owing to this or that man having a small appetite, or being 
naturally of a niggardly disposition. It had been arranged 
that those persons who, at the expiration of a fortnight, 
had not used up all their coupons, should get the remnant 
entered to their credit in the new booklet. ‘But, of course, 
even here it is necessary to draw the line somewhere, and to 
concert measures to prevent these successive remnants heaping 
themselves up to actual capital. A sum of sixty marks is 
regarded as being more than sufficient to enable its possessor 
to indulge himself in the gratification of all reasonable desires. 
Any more considerable savings than sixty marks are forfeited 
to the State.” The various disagreeable effects of Socialism are 
well described. With individualism and competition disappear 
all desire to please on the part of the salesman. “It is, of course, 
a matter of the most perfect indiffereence to the salesman 
whether you buy anything or not. Some of these salesmen 
scowl as soon as the shop-door is opened, and they have to rise 
from some thrilling book, or they get interrupted in some 
other pleasant occupation. The greater the variety of goods 
you wish to look at, the more questions you ask as to their 
make and durability, the greater does the ire of the salesman 
become. Rather than fetch any article from another part of 
the magazine, he tells you at once they have not got it in 
stock.” 

Space will not allow us to follow to the final catastrophe the 
fortunes of the bookbinder and his family. We must note, 
however, the clever way in which Herr Richter brings out the 
shrinkage in all the necessaries as well as the conveniences 
of life, which would be certain to occur under Socialism. The 
harshness of the system is intensified as time goes on, and 
very soon the rations distributed by the State in the public 
eating-houses have to be cut down to starvation limits. These 
changes are described in a supposed speech made by the 
Chancellor to the Parliament. Socialism, he is obliged to 
admit, has turned out to be a very expensive luxury. The 
police have had to be doubled, and even the Army and Navy 
augmented, in order to support them. Another source of 
waste has been the abolition of labour for the old and for the 
young, and the limitation of the hours of labour and the 
abolition of piece-work. Accordingly, the Chancellor pro- 
poses that the maximum day’s work is in future to be twelve 
hours :— In addition to this, we propose—at least as a pro- 
visional measure, and until such time as a satisfactory 
balance shall have been restored—to extend the obligation to 
work to all persons between the ages of fourteen and seventy- 
five, instead of, as hitherto, to those between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty-five.” Next, the food is to be cut down, 
and, finally, the people are not to be allowed to be capricious 
in their tastes:—‘*One of the main sources, however, from 
which we calculate upon effecting economy, is the placing of 
narrower bounds to individual caprice as manifested in the 
purchase of articles. A measure of this nature is a necessary 
and logical step in the direction of social equality ; and we 
hope, by its means, to put an end to the irrational rule of 
supply and demand which even nowadays to a great extent 
obtains, and which so much tends to place obstacles in the 
way of production, and to raise the price of things cor- 
respondingly. The Community produces, let us say, articles of 
consumption, furniture, clothes, and soon. But the demand 
for these articles is regulated by the merest freak or caprice— 
call it fashion, taste, or whatever you like...... Just reflect 
how vastly all processes of manufacture would be cheapened 
if, in place of having any variety in goods which are destined 
to fulfil the same purpose, all such articles were limited to a 
few patterns, or, better still, if they were all made on one 
single pattern! All losses arising from goods being left on 
hand as unsaleable, would be avoided if it were, once for all, 
definitely understood that Mr. and Mrs. X Y Z had to dine, 
and attire themselves, and furnish their houses in that manner 
which had been prescribed by the State.” 

It will, of course, be said that Herr Richter has only given 
us a fancy picture, and that we have no right to assume that 
things would fall out as he prophesies. As a matter of fact, 
however, there could be no other end to Socialism than that 
which he sets forth. Socialism is all very well as long as it 
is not put into practice; but the moment it is applied and 
comes in contact with that dominant factor of human nature, 
the desire of each man to choose for himself how he shall 
spend his own labour, it must full to pieces. Man will not 
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work without reward, unless he is a slave, and then only 
very inefficiently. His reward is the power of doing what he 
will with his own. Socialism, then, must either mean the 
complete break-down of organised human life, or else slavery. 
But man is not going to send himself to perpetual penal 
servitude for an idea. In a fit of madness he might con- 
ceivably do so for a month or two, but when he regained his 
sanity, his first impulse would be a relapse to freedom. We 
know this not only on abstract grounds, but also experi- 
mentally. Let any one read the history of the National 
Workshops of Paris in 1848, written by the man who directed 
them, M. Emile Thomas. He tells exactly the same tale as 
Herr Richter. The only difference is, that in the real story 
there was not even the temporary success supposed to have 
been achieved in Berlin. The great experiment in France 
failed from the very beginning,—and this in spite of the fact 
that it started with everything in its favour. 





“ TALISMANS.” 

APTAIN WILLIAMS, in his suggestive paper on 
“Uganda,” read before the British Association on 
Monday, related a somewhat weird story. He had been 
informed by a French gentleman, probably one of the French 
missionaries, that the reigning dynasty in Uganda possessed 
a “talisman,” to which they paid great reverence, and which 
he (the French informant) believed to be an early copy of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. Anything is possible in a country 
of whose history we know nothing; and an early copy 
of St. Matthew might conceivably have strayed down from 
Abyssinia to Lake Victoria, protected by the dislike of de- 
stroying papers,—so Captain Williams instituted an inquiry. 
He discovered at last that in the burying-ground of the 
Kings there was a “ talisman;” but it was not a Gospel, but a 
bundle containing two skulls, probably those of the founder 
of the dynasty and his wife, wrapped in twenty-three pieces 
of cloth, one being added for each successive Sovereign. 
There, if the story is correctly told, which seems likely, 
we are in the presence of a _ superstition as wide as 
the world, and as old as its history,—the belief in the 
relation between dynasties, families, and even individuals, 
and inanimate things,—one of the strangest of the many 
aberrations of the human mind. We call such things so 
believed in “talismans,” as the French gentleman seems to 
have done; but that is only an instance of the occasional 
poverty of the English language. A talisman—the word is 
corrupted Arabic, and comes to us through the Moors and 
France—is properly a magical figure or thing endowed with 
magical powers, which enables its possessor to summon super- 
natural beings to his aid, whether to defend him ina hard strait 
or to realise some great wish. The existence of such things 
is an Arab belief probably older than Mahommedanism, for 
it found its way into Judaism too, and has for origin the 
profound Semitic belief in created beings of a much higher 
class than man, who might, under certain persuasion or compul- 
sion, be induced to give him the aid of their loftier prerogatives. 
That belief has been made familiar to all Englishmen by 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and especially the story of Aladdin, 
where the talisman, by a rather fine use of allegory, is a lamp, 
the symbol everywhere of intelligence. Captain Williams’s 
talisman is not that, but a different thing, perhaps more 
widely believed in still, an inanimate thing which possesses 
no powers of its own, but the possession of which, by the will 
of the Destinies, is bound up with human fortunes—in this 
case, with the dynasty of Uganda. That superstition is, as we 
said, as wide as the world, and lingers still even among the 
cultivated of Europe to an extraordinary extent. We doubt if 
there is a dynasty in the West which does not possess some 
article—usually a jewel or a sword—which the vulgar believe 
to be its “luck” or source of fortune, and which the owners 
themselves, while theoretically rejecting the belief as nonsense, 
would be vexed to the very heart to lose. The “luck of Eden- 
hall” isnot confined to a family ; hundreds of families possess 
an article which they are reluctant to show, lest it should be 
injured,—a picture which they would steal from creditors 
rather than sell; a weapon, which has always the place of 
honour, and the fall of which sends a chill through every 
heart in the house. The relation of the picture, usually 
the founder’s portrait, and the sword to the fortunes 
of the house, has, indeed, passed into literature, and is 
one of the few bits of supernatural machinery which do 





not excite the ridicule of modern readers. The writer hag 
twice heard the common folk of Suffolk assert the same thing 
of a tree, and once knew stout resistance offered to the lower. 
ing of an old hatchment in a church, for the sake of repairs, 
as certain to be injurious to the family. The idea, too, is not 
always based upon tradition. A surprising number of persons 
connect some inanimate article—perhaps inherited, perhaps 
purchased by themselves—with their personal fortune, and 
would resent its loss with an internal sense of grief or depression 
that might seem incredible; while in one particular form the 
idea is recognised in half the households in the country. We 
believe the proportion of women who attach a superstitious 
value to their wedding-rings, and are seriously frightened if 
they are lost or broken, greatly exceeds the half. We have 
known a severe nervous illness follow such an occurrence, and 
believe that not one woman in ten, however enlightened or 
incapable of accusing Providence of such mean spitefulness, 
can wholly rid herself of a sense of shock which is not entirely 
born of association, though no doubt it is strengthened by it. 

Now, what can be the mental origin of a superstition like 
that? It is utterly opposed to the spirit of all the greater 
creeds, which all make fortune depend on conduct or the 
favour of the Almighty, or both, except, perhaps, Hindooism. 
There is, no doubt, in Hindooism a lurking idea, to which a 
profound student of the Kast like Sir Alfred Lyall attributes 
great importance, that any inanimate thing which is exceed- 
ingly odd or separate must be in some sense divine. The 
notion is that Nature produces only the usual, and that every 
thing unusual must be the product of special interference 
from the creating power, and therefore possess some portion 
of the divine spirit, or, at least, some influence emanating 
from an unearthly source. A shell, which ought to be twisted 
one way and is twisted the other, may therefore be an object of 
worship, or, at least, of respect ; and if it fell into the possession 
of a family, might soon be held, honestly held, to be the 
source of its luck. But how comes the idea into Europe, and 
among people of this sceptical generation? They certainly 
do not believe that the odd is the miraculous, or that a 
“sport” of nature, like a green rose—one of the ugliest 
things, we are bound to say, in creation—is in any sense divine. 
Be it remembered, the notion of consecration is—except 
possibly as regards the wedding-rings, which have been used 
in a kind of sacrament—entirely apart from the superstition, 
the inanimate thing respected having come not unfrequently 
in the legend from the Devil, or, at all events, through some 
unconsecrated, though supernatural, agency. Nor is there in 
the reverence for “ talismans” any of the impulse which created 
astrology. The stars have mystery and beauty about them, 
they look in their calm brightness as if they might reign, 
and they moreover gratify the strong instinct for guessing 
by an immutable rule, which is the very foundation 
of fortune-telling; but the talisman may be the least 
mysterious of things,—a portrait, a sword, a ring, or, as we 
have said, a tree. There is even a silver epergne, most 
modern and prosaic of all things, which is to a regiment its 
“luck,” and round which six hundred men will certainly die 
before it will be lost or injured. Why does a man care about 
an inanimate thing which is not consecrated, is not mysterious, 
and is possibly or probably not even unique, yet which, if he 
spoke the truth, he would admit that he connected with him- 
self in some way transcending reason? There is no complete 
answer ever to be given to queries about beliefs, which are 
in part survivals from the day when men did not really 
reason, but only felt; but we fancy the nearest explanation 
is this. Every man, or, to avoid controversy, nearly 
every man, has somewhere in his brain a lingering belief 
in Destiny as a force apart from Providence, a power 
having its origin, not in design, but in the very nature of 
things. We have known men, otherwise sincere Christians 
of ability, avow that belief, and calculate as part of the 
data with which they had to deal, on an individual dis- 
position of Destiny towards them, them by themselves as 
separate beings. One man we remember telling us that the 
off-chance of ill-luck, the improbable chance, would always 
be his; and sure enough, for years on end, so it proved, 
the chance being invariably most improbable. And we 
have known less intimately of another to whom, in his 
own belief, the half-chance was always happening ;—bits 
of good fortune somehow never yielded more than half 
the natural result. If a man thus believing that Destiny 
pursues him for good or evil, once admits the idea, how- 
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ever irrational, that an inanimate substance is connected 
with this Destiny, the substance becomes at once the “ talis- 
man” of which we have been speaking, and he cannot endure 
either to lose it or to see it injured. His brain may reject 
the superstition with utter scorn, he may even be angry with 
himself for giving it five minutes’ attention, but an inner 
faith in it—if we may so desecrate the word “faith ”—as 
strong as the faith of some men in omens, forbids him to dis- 
regard the “talisman.” The faith again would, of course, like 
the faith in omens, be greatly strengthened by accidental 
coincidences; but it survives the want of them, and some- 
times, we suspect, the occurrence of events entirely at variance 
with the secret belief. The trust in astrology certainly sur- 
vives erroneous horoscopes; and probably King Mwanga, if he 
lost his two skulls, would still go on intriguing and arranging 
as if his dynasty were to last for ever. We are all of us con- 
stantly acting upon theories which we cannot give up, even 
when we know and fully admit that they have been disproved ; 
and it is no wonder that on all but the reflective the belief in 
talismans, once begotten, takes a strong grip. It does not 
often do much harm, and though there is nothing at the 
bottom of it, imaginative persons, in the midst of a scientific 
generation, may be pardoned if they find in it something of 
attraction or relief from the tyranny of facts. 





CHILDREN’S LETTERS. 


{JHE editor of the Ladies’ Pictorial, following the example 

set by that admirable American magazine for children, 
St. Nicholas, has set aside a column for children’s letters 
addressed to himself. The terms of the invitation to his con- 
tributors are an implicit compliment to the innate good taste 
of youngchildren. They are urged to send their photographs, 
and to write “all about themselves.” What a prospect for 
an editor, if such an open invitation were addressed to grown- 
up correspondents! it is not difficult to picture the delicate 
introductions, the preliminary coughs—inadequately, but far 
more diffusely, expressed in deprecatory phrase—and the ex- 
pansive detail of autobiography of nobodies in particular. 
With the children he is perfectly safe. They come straight 
to the point, and get done with it, with a unanimous contempt 
for self-advertisement, which shows that the dislike to be 
“drawn” on matters nearly affecting themselves, which is 
eommon to the oldest and wisest of mankind, is fully shown 
by their youngers and betters. The child is, in this, the father 
of the wise man. Not that they refuseinformation. The bare 
facts are always at the service of the public. They fall into 
“common form,” and in a score of letters written by very 
young children, it is difficult to find one in which the decorous 
reticence as to self is exceeded. Their age, very accurately 
stated; the number of their brothers and sisters, among 
whom the last baby naturally takes a leading place; and 
possibly a description of their home, limited, as far as 
possible, to the information given in their postal address, is 
evidently considered to be sufficient data from which to form 
an idea of themselves and their surroundings. Then, in 
nearly every case, follows a list of the household-pets. 
Judged by the evidence of children, the dog is in every case 
the most important personage, next to the baby, in the estima- 
tion of the nursery. His size, accomplishments, and bene- 
volence, his good or bad temper, and in every case his name, 
are given with a conscientious and personal interest which is 
accorded to no other animal. Apparently, there is no limit to 
the number of pets which the fathers and mothers of our 
race, whether English, American, or Anglo-Indian, set to the 
fancies of their children; and the further they are from 
England, and consequently from the companionship of other 
children, the greater the number of the pets. “I have 
four dogs,” writes a small girl from Calcutta, “and their 
names are ‘Jack,’ ‘ Florrie,’ ‘Ray,’ and ‘Joe.’ I went to 
Mizapore, and mother got so very ill we had to come down. 
Ihave got a parrot, and it sings ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ and 
it calls to Joe.” Mynahs and parrots in India seem to take 
the place of the canaries and dormice of England; while the 
American nursery rejoices in armies of tame mice, squirrels, 
chip-munks, and tame mocking-birds. The Indian children, 
who have either returned early from England to wholesome 
bat lonely stations in the hills, or who have not been sent 


“home,” like most of their race, in their early days, are by | 


far the brightest correspondents to the “Children’s Column.” 
Their solitary lives, often spent without the society of other 


children, make them more ready to write at length about 
their daily interests, and they often succeed in inducing 
some English child to answer their letters and to become 
regular correspondents, writing to them by every mail. The 
letters then become far more intimate and confidential than 
those which are allowed to appear in print, though the 
girls, after the summer holidays, when they take the 
opportunity of describing their delightful experiences, often 
show, in a very practical way, that the people who have 
awakened their sympathy in the pleasant days are not 
forgotten. ‘One of our boatman’s sons,” writes one child, 
“has something the matter with one of his legs, and cannot 
go out except on fine days with a crutch. But he is very 
clever, and makes mats and models of ships. One is a four- 
masted, full-rigged ship, 17 inches long; which he would like 
to sell, but doesn’t know any one who would buy it. He has 
made also a glass case for it, 23 inches long, with artificial 
water, and a blue sky,—a splendid piece of work for a delicate 
boy to do. If any one who reads this would like to buy any, 
please write to me, and I shall give his address.” No “ Lady 
Bountiful,” however old and experienced, could well have said 
more for a protégé. 

The columns of a newspaper are hardly the place in which 
to seek even a faint echo of the abounding affection of 
children’s hearts, and the dainty fictions of fancy and imagina- 
tion which they weave to amuse each other, and occasionally for 
the benefit of some highly favoured elder. There is no sub- 
ject, however unpromising, which they will not at times select 
for semi-poetical treatment in words—the writer quite recently 
heard a little girl of four chanting a kind of rhapsody about a 
washhandstand !—and hardly one which they will discuss on 
paper. Children’s letters are always concrete. They write 
about what they are doing, not about what they are thinking, 
and at greater length about the achievements of other people 
and animals than about their own. Looking through a pile 
of old letters from children, mostly girls of all ages, from 
four to thirteen, the writer finds nearly three-quarters devoted 
to careful accounts of cats, dogs, tame mice, a donkey, ‘ Joey,’ 
a “ginipig,” “rabits,” chickens, goats, and innumerable 
pigeons. There is hardly a word about themselves or their 
feelings in the whole collection, though the health, wants, and 
probable sentiments of the animals are treated at great 
length and with every diversity of spelling. Lists of “ what 
the pigeons have got,” such as “the fantail, two babies and 
one egg; the Jocobin, two eggs,” and so on, are followed by 
other lists of “ones that have got nobody.” Chickens are 
counted before they are hatched, and after; and terrible 
descriptions of the results of a cock-fight, which has made one 
of the combatants “all bloddy,” are given at great length, 
with accounts of the illness, treatment, and burial of other 
creatures. Events, such as games, parties, or expeditions, are, 
as a rule, only mentioned, without comment. These are all 
letters of children to each other, news-letters on matters of joint 
interest, and so sentiment could hardly be expected in these 
pages. The letters of children to their fathers and mothers, 
though usually briefer than “ news-letters,” are often far more 
affectionate and suggestive. The opening is usually rather 
more ceremonious than in writing to a brother or sister; and 
the conclusion always seems to present certain difficulties, the 
writer desiring to close affectionately, but being hampered 
partly by conventional forms, and partly, if a boy, by a 
nervous dislike of writing anything which may seem affected. 
“Your affectionate” is too long, and too difficult to spell. 
“ Good-bye ” is cold, and the usual form of valediction when 
writing to other boys. One small boy of the writer’s acquain- 
tance has solved the difficulty in an ingenious manner. He 
transfers the beginning of the letters addressed to himself 
to the conclusion of his own, with certain variations in the 
spelling; and the letters written to his mother or sisters at a 
distance are subscribed as “from dearest Tom.” Children 
often show not only regret for the absence of those of whom 
they are fond, but a real solicitude for their comfort and 
welfare. Sometimes in the letters of very young children it 
requires a sympathetic mind to interpret this feeling aright. 
“Dear Papa,” writes a very small girl to her father, “we 
are quite well, and are glad you are by the sea. What 
did you have for tea?” Now, this was not a greedy 
little girl, but one who was then, as she is now, quite 
| indifferent to her own comforts. The inquiry, “ What did 
| you have for tea?” is only a precocious development of the 
‘feminine instinct for looking after masculine comforts. A 
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boy’s letter, written on the same date, is a model of early 
epistolary style, and it would puzzle any controversialist to 
put a “vindication” in a shorter form of words. “Dear 
Papa,—You told me not to throw water under the bath. 
Ihave not. It is still wet. Ihave looked. It leaks. Good- 
bye.—Jobn.” It is so very seldom that children desert very 
plain narrative, or simple statement of affection, in a letter, 
that we might almost assume that their vocabulary is too 
limited for the expression of other ideas. That this is not 
the case, is clear from their rhetorical powers of speech. But 
even requests are put in the most direct form possible,—a 
piece of honesty which no one will regret, and which goes on 
well into schoolboy days, when the request for a hamper 
or pocket-money usually takes the most direct and laconic 
form, unaccompanied by reasons, except the convincing one 
that present supplies are short. The following letter, or 
rather “written communication,” from a small boy to an 
elder sister, who was too busy to talk or to play with him, 
betrays a certain instinct for probable methods of persuasion 
which does the author credit. ‘Most beautiful Blanche, 
—Please will you come and play hiden-seek ?—Tom.” 
The story of the German children who wrote to the Giver 
of all good things to send them presents on Santa Claus’s 
day, was recently quoted in the Spectator. They are capable 
also of appealing by letter to the powers of the lower 
world. A little boy, who, in the absence of his parents, had 
been sentenced to go to bed early by a relation, was seen 
to be busy with a pencil and paper, after which he carefully 
buried the communication in a hole in the garden, and retired 
to bed. The missive, when disinterred, ran as follows :— 
* Dear Mr. Devil,—Please come and take Aunt Jane; please 
be quick.—Yours, Robert.” It is to be regretted that not a 
single letter by a Roman or Greek child survives, the nearest 
approach being, perhaps, some verses written by a child of 
ten, in the later Empire, which his parents had engraved 
upon his tomb two years later. The ancients doted on their 
children. Catullus wrote an ode to his daughter’s sparrow, 
Ovid to his children’s parrot; and the Greeks wrote epigrams 
to their children’s toys. They even made offerings of toys 
to their dead children, for playthings in the world of spirits. 
But no voice of a Greek child comes to us across the gulf of 
time. 

There are few changes in our own civilisation which are 
more creditable than the regard now shown for the feelings 
of children, and the relaxation of those rigid forms which once 
compressed their natural and spontaneous exhibitions of 
affection. They are now allowed to write as they please, 
just as they are allowed to talk as they please; and no better 
evidence of the growth of confidence and love between old 
and young could well be found than in the ill-spelled pages 
of children’s letters. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SURREY HOP-FIELD. 
OnLy a retrospect of a few months to silence, bare earth, and 
wintry weather, and to a blu2, damp mist, through which we 
see the hop-poles peering in pointed stacks, recalling as we 
stand ovr childhood days and the wigwams we read of in Peter 
Parley’stales. A flock of brown linnets flit across the deserted 
brown field, but the monotony now and then is relieved by a 
flash of gold as a yellow-bunting perches on a pole. Our faith 
in winter is repaid, and now, as we wander through the wood, 
listening to the cry of partridges, the scene is changed, and 
the air redolent with a strong scent betrays the secret of the 
earth. “Is it well with the hops?” We put the question 
unconsciously in the words of the prophet of old, for the over- 
anxious look on the farmer’s face merits such an inquiry. He 
is not a modern, everyday farmer, but a tall, burly yeoman, 
in a broad-brimmed black-felt hat and shirt-sleeves, with a 
broad-brimmed smile, too, and a hearty “ Well, Master!” for 
greeting. There wasa great hubbub and chattering and crying 
amid signs of social standing in that hop-field. You can verily 
breathe the difference of class as you pass from field to field 
under different rule. Here with Farmer Dick you picked 
among the “upper ten” of hoppers; there were no out-pickers, 
only those who had picked there,—some for ten, some for 
fifteen, some for twenty years. “No more poles,” rang 
out above the noise as we crossed the field, and a cheer 








arose like an “Amen” to the loud bass chant. “No more 
poles,” and women realised how their backs were aching, 
and babies cried out at the mere fact of existence. There 
was a long day before that shouting cry, so we learnt from 
a woman, who stooped to pick out a king-hop to give us 
as we questioned her. First of all, the hoppers go to the 
farmer, and each draws a number by lot; then his or her 
name is entered in a book. The number is the standing. 

place in the field, where all share alike except No. 1, and with 

No. 1 rests solely the power of striking or non-striking. Only 
No. 1 can raise a voice, either in protest at pay or to calm dis. 

content, and as No. 1 falls by lot, certain cantankerous leaders 
can never command astrike. But there were but few grumblers 
in Farmer Dick’s field, for his generous measure drew laggard 

smiles from the hardest faces. At 6 o’clock in the morning 

each picker takes the place allotted, and is provided with a 
seven-bushel basket, marked inside with black circles to 
measure the picking; the pullers lift the poles, and place 

them across the baskets, where busy hands soon despoil the 
beautiful green tangle of the soft green bunches of flowers; 

only when the red-blight comes is the colour marred. The 
pickers stand in rows about six feet apart, and pick to the 
right and left, and when the long row is finished the sitting 
is changed, baskets emptied into the surplus measures, and 

dragged to the next row. Whole families stand in groups, 
with the inevitable baby in a perambulator, a cotton um- 

brella rolled up in a piece of oil-cloth being laid alongside. 
Hands get stained a dark brown, and hunger and sleep are 
the result of the health-giving scent of the hops which hang 

heavy overhead. “No more poles,” and soon every hop dis- 

appears; but the work is not yet completed, for hoppers are 
busy, first in picking out stray leaves, then in the various 
“ dodges ” for raising hops in baskets to their fullest measure, 

all in full view of Farmer Dick, who smiles good-humouredly 
as he pulls out his pencil and book. ‘“ Lor’ bless you, Sir, I’ve 
known an old boot poked in afore now;” and he did not look 
put-out in the very least. The process is this,—two pickers 
plunge their hands in under the hops till they meet in the 
middle, then raise them lightly and shake them, the hops are 
shovelled up at the sides to hide the tell-tale black lines, and 
if they sink in the middle, “ Well, it’s a way hops have,” they 
say, and no one looks surprised! It is always anxious work 
when the tally-man begins at the other end, for hops are 
kittle cattle, and you cannot go on raising them; We go the 
round with the tally-man, noting the idiosyncrasy of each. 
“Do you call that seven bushel, Jane? Our best picker, Sir; 
nine bushel this morning, seven now. Sixteen bushel, Jane. 
If you call that seven bushel? Of course you'll say ‘ Yes;” 
you'll say anything. Well, you must owe me some on Mon- 
day.”—“ I allays pays where I borrers, Master Dick.” —* All 
right, all right. Jane knew me, Sir, when I was a young 
nipper like him yonder,”’—pointing to a juvenile edition of 
Farmer Dick standing on his head in a seven-bushel basket 
of hops. “I used to steal your currants and gooseberries,. 
Jane, eh?” A mild roar of applause greeted this;wit, and we 
passed to the next basket. In our wake the pullers carried 
off the spoil to the wooden frames, over which sheets of canvas. 
were fastened with wooden pins. “Called a surplice, like yur 
dresses yur choir in,” Dick said; but whether “surplus” or 
“surplice” we failed to gather. “Five bushel, eh? Oh! 
hops will sink, of course; bound to begin t’other end some- 
times. Bad hops? Now don’t grizzle, Mrs. Morgan. Three- 
pence-halfpenny a bushel, remember. And that extra half- 
penny, Sir, makes a difference to my pocket in this small field 
of £24.” We assented; hops made us lazy; we could not 
calculate in a moment how many bushels that represented. 
On and on journeyed the tally-man, passing Darby and Joan, 
wrinkles and furrows of time marking the nearness of a 
golden wedding ; catching love-looks as a young couple join 
hands under some desperate tangle of greenery; passing old 
Granny, and the proud child promoted to a basket of her own 
to the tired mother of seven; and so till the page was full. 
While up in the blue a disturbed lark sang jerkily, as if 
annoyed by the hubbub below, and near by a grey-and-white- 
donkey tried to rub a little sense into his head against a 
discarded pole. 

And we? Do we awaitour Tally-man with baskets of life’s 
picking full to the highest line? There will be a great deal of 
heaving necessary when our turn comes for reckoning in the 
great field of Eternity. But that is looking beyond; now we 
watch the pickers home.= The hops’are carted to the kiln 
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where the old drier receives them, dries them, and packs them 
in huge pockets, and they pass out of our reach down the red 


Surrey Jane. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COW-KILLING IN INDIA. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—Your interesting article, headed “The New Danger 
Reported from India,” in the Spectator of September 16th, 
does not mention the fact that the cow-killing in that country 
which really exasperates the Hindoos and causes riots, is not 
the ordinary killing in slaughter-houses to meet the demand 
for beef, but the sacrificial slaughter of the cow in private 
houses at the annual Mahommedan festival of the Bakhar Eed, 
in commemoration of the sacrifice of the ram caught in the 
thicket by the Patriarch Abraham. Though the Hindoos 
have a religious and sentimental horror of the slaughter of 
cows, which is strong and real to a degree difficult to be 
understood by Englishmen, yet in this matter, as in many 
others, they very readily put up with things they dislike, if 
the said things are not thrust under their noses. If some 
show is made of hanging up a “ pardah,” or curtain, they 
will ignore what goes on behind, and feel that their honour is 
not affected. The public slaughter-houses established out- 
side most Indian towns provide this “pardah,” and I do not 
remember a case in which cow-killing therein has caused a 
riot. The case of the sacrificial slaughter is very different. 
There is nothing in Mahommedan scripture or tradition 
which requires that a cow should be sacrificed; on the con- 
trary, in other Mahommedan countries a goat, sheep, or 
camel is ordinarily chosen. But vulgar Mahommedans in 
India seem to have always thought that by selecting a cow as 
the victim they made the religious merit of the sacrifice 
greater, because they thereby showed their contempt for 
the religious prejudices of the idolatrous Hindoo. In 
former days, however, the Mahommedans rarely cared to 
risk annoying the Hindoos unnecessarily. Mahommedan 
governors felt the political importance of humouring the 
Hindoos in small matters; and in most places there were 
no police, and few, if any, troops at hand, and the Mahom- 
medan population, which was generally in a minority, felt 
that, if riots began, they would probably not end without 
much loss of life and property. But under British rule the 
case is changed; the Mahommedan knows that, whatever his 
motive may be, if he is not infringing the law, he will be pro- 
tected in doing as he pleases by the full strength of our police, 
backed, if necessary, by troops which are quickly available. 
He is fond of religious excitement, and not averse to a little 
not too serious fighting. So he goes in for the sacrifice of 
cows with a light heart, and often with much unnecessary 
show and bravado. The cow is brought into the town and 
marched through the bazaars adorned with paint and garlands. 
The blood of the sacrifice is often allowed to run out of the 
courtyard of the private house into the gutters of the public 
streets. This is, of course, thrusting cow-sacrifice under 
Hindoo noses, but not to a degree which would be held by a 
Magistrate to be intentional insult of a punishable kind. It 
is certain that of late years cows have been selected for the 
sacrifice in far greater numbers than was the case formerly ; 
and the main cause of this I believe to be that the vulgar 
Mahommedans of a bigoted kind are as glad to annoy the 
Hindoos as ever they were, and also feel that they can do it 
more safely. There is also another cause, which is, that cows 
are cheaper relatively to sheep and goats than they used to be; 
this has no doubt also had some effect. When we annexed 
the Punjab we found that, as is more or less the case even 
now in all Hindoo native States, all cow-killing had been pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties, and that the feeling 
among Sikhs and Hindoos against any change of the law 
was exceedingly strong. Lord Dalhousie said he would 
rather have a third Sikh war than give way on the 
point; so an edict went forth that outside every town 
where a demand for beef was put forward by any sec- 
tion of the community, a public slaughter-house for cattle 
must be erected, in which, and which alone, all slaughter of 
cattle should be conducted. This rule has been maintained 
up to date by a regulation which has legal effect,—it prevents 
the sacrifice of cows in private houses; and the result is, that 
the Punjabi Mahommedans either sacrifice them in the 

















privacy of the external slaughter-house, or, which is com- 

moner, they select another animal as the victim. It is 

perhaps a pity that the same rule was not made as we 

annexed other parts of India. Nominally, we took over the 

Empire of Hindostan from the Mahommedans; but as a 

fact, our most important and hard-won conquests were from 

Hindoos, such as the Mahrattas, Goorkhas, Rajpoots, and 

Sikhs. The Mahommedan Empire was effete and a mere 

name when we began to advance far inland, and all over 

India the Hindoos had got the upper-hand. If we had not 
stepped in, it is very doubtful whether the Mahommedans 

would have ever regained power; they would certainly not 
have done so without the aid of a large Mahommedan in- 

vasion from beyond the Indus, and the chance which such 

an invasion would have had of success would have been 
small. The old invasions succeeded because undisciplined 
hordes fought against undisciplined hordes of poorer 
material; but the Mahrattas and Sikhs had learnt to some 
extent how to drill and maneuvre troops according to the 
European military system. The Sikhs conquered and held 
all the Afghan country outside the mountains. But to. 
return to our cows. It is true, no doubt, that though 
cow-killing riots up to date have been almost always caused 
by cow-sacrifice, certain men have for some years past been 
endeavouring to base upon the same feeling a movement 
against all killing of cows. A few of these men may be mere 
pious Hindoos, but the guiding spirits and originators are 
men whose real motto is “ Hindostan for the Hindoos,” and 

who are quite as hostile to British rule as to the Mahommedans. 
The Reis and Ryot is correct when it says that some of the 
National Congress party are secretly at the bottom of this 
movement. There is plenty of evidence to the fact, and these 
Congress-men often say openly in Congress proceedings and 
papers that the Hindoos are fools to make so much of a few 
sacrifices by the Mahommedans, and to ignore the continual 
slaughter of cows in the public shambles for the supply of 
beef to British soldiers. My own view is, however, that the 
Mahommedans have up to the present been as much in fault, 
and that both parties equally require to be kept in order.— 
IT am, Sir, &e., PAHARI. 





OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
[To tue EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In your review of Schultz’s “ Old Testament Theology,” 
in the Spectator of September 16th, speaking of the “ panic” 
which some recent views of Old Testament books are apt to 
cause, you say :—“ Mr. Gore and Canon Driver seek to allay 
the panic by giving an undertaking that the New Criticism 
will confine itself to the Old Testament; but the history of 
Biblical science in Germany and Holland does not encourage 
the hope that such limitation is at all probable.” I should think 
not, indeed! Any man would indeed be convicted of folly who 
endeavoured to set such “limitations ” to the “ New Criticism.” 
The “ New Criticism” is a name for a certain method of esti- 
mating literary products, and must, if it is a legitimate instru- 
ment at all, be allowed its application to all literature without 
exception. It is a very different thing to suggest that the 
most searching literary criticism will not alter the tradi- 
tional estimate of the New Testament, as it has that of 
some of the Old Testament books. The method must be 
applied everywhere; but it will produce different results 
in different places, according to the quality of the literature 
to which it is applied. Inthe Old Testament, if it alters our 
estimate of Daniel, it does not affect Hosea or Amos. In the 
New Testament, the most thorough criticism is reaching 
results which, if highly instructive, are generally and sub- 
stantially conservative. Is it not the case, Sir, that the time 
bas come for us all to recognise that literary products, how- 
ever sacred, must be subjected to free literary criticism; but 
that among modern critics there are good and bad, cautious 
and reckless, trustworthy and fallacious, so that generalisations 
about “ New Criticism” need to be made with great discrimi- 
nation P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Radley Vicarage, Abingdon. CHARLES GORE. 


BRAZILIAN MOSQUITOES. 

(To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir, — I am pleased with the letter signed “Edmund 
Venables” in the Spectator of September 9th, confirming 
my anecdote of “the mosquito having its tail cut off and 
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still continuing eating.” It is so funny, and a little sad, 
to write things for the English public which are as common 
as possible in far-away lands, and still not to be believed 
because they do not happen in this climate. Your reviewer 
also disbelieved my account of the “Hajar el Hableb,” or 
“Pregnant Stone,” which I said was 70 ft. long, 14ft. 2 in. 
high, and 13 ft. 1lin. broad; and yet it is a thing which all 
pilgrims to Syria go to see. I can excuse that, because my 
typewriter put an extra “0” to my 1,100 tons’ weight, and I 
had no time for a revise. You will excuse my mentioning 
these trifles, because nobody likes their veracity to be doubted, 
though it may make them smile. I do not enjoy it as much 
as my husband did. He taught me whenever I was about to 
write, not to consider “ what they will say in England,” but 
“what the people who have lived there, and know the facts, 
may think;” and that prevents anything like invention or 
exaggeration.—I am, Sir, &c., IsaBeL Burton. 





ANTI-SEMITISM. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR. ] 
Srr,—A correspondent, in the Spectator of September 9th, 
cites, under the above heading, a passage couched in an anti- 
humanitarian spirit from the Talmud, and asks whether “ the 
law in question has ever been renounced or condemned by 
any Jewish authority.” I can perfectly set his mind at rest 
on this point. In my work, “ The Jewish Religion,” which is 
the accepted text-book in our schools and religious classes, I 
wrote, with the sanction of the Ecclesiastical authorities (on 
p. 313), touching such passages, as follows :— 


“Sayings of this kind originated in days of warfare between 
the oppressor and oppressed, and were an outburst of feelings of 
pain and anger—(they were never meant to be taken literally, or 
to have the force of even temporary laws)—caused by an enemy 
who was not restrained from tyranny and cruelty by any sense of 
justice and humanity. But this state of affairs has ceased, and 
such sayings have since lost their force and meaning, and are 
practically forgotten. Some of these passages have been removed 
from the Talmudical works by hostile censors; but having led, 
and being still likely to lead, to errors or misunderstanding, less 
on the part of Jews than of non-Jewish readers, they ought to be 
eliminated from future editions of any of these works by Jewish 
censors.” 


With regard to our relation to non-Jews, I say on p. 312:— 


“ All our duties towards our fellow-men are equally binding 
upon us, whether in relation to members of other faiths or of our 
own.” 

Again, on p. 297 :— 

“Tf any of our co-religionists take this law (Deut. xxiii. 20) as 
a pretext for imposing upon their non-Jewish fellow-men, and in- 
juring and ruining them by exorbitant usury, they pervert alike 
the letter and the spirit of the divine command; they do not act 
in a Jewish spirit, and instead of being members of a holy nation 
or the people of the Lord, they are guilty of ‘ the profanation of 
the name of God,’ and do not deserve to be honoured by the name 
of Jews.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., M. FRIEDLANDER. 


Jews’ College, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, W.C. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the printing of my last week’s letter, the figures 
£2,900, which I sent as the rental of 2,000 acres in 1873, are 
made into £2,000, destroying the force of my contention, and 
appearing to support Mr. Heath. The unfortunate error 
doubtless arose from the indistinctness of my “9,” which 
was taken for an “0,” the tail having got blotied out.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 


Siz-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, September 16th. 





KINGSLEY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Srr,—It may perhaps interest your readers to be reminded 
of what Charles Kingsley thought of the House of Lords, and 
how strongly he held that it represents the hereditary principle, 
not for Peers only, but for every Englishman who possesses 
anything he can bequeath to his heirs. In a letter to Pro- 
fessor Lorimer (“ Life,” Vol. IL, p. 243), he says :— 

«You seem to regard, as the majority do, the Peers as standing 
alone in the State, and representing only themselves. I, on the 
contrary, look on them as representing every silver fork in Great 
Britain. What I mean is this: a person or body may be truly 
representative without being elected by those whom they represent. 
Now, the House of Lords seems to me to represent all heritable 








property, real or personal, and also all heritable products of 
moral civilisation, such as hereditary independence, chivalry, & 
They represent, in one word, the hereditary principle. This no- 
House of Commons, no elective body, can represent. It can only 
represent the temporary wants and opinions of the many, and 
that portion of their capital which is temporarily invested in 
trade, &c. It cannot represent the heritable instinct which binds 
man and the State to the past and future generations... , 
1. Such a body must be non-elected, to keep it safe from temporary 
popular opinion...... 2. It must be hereditary, because it is 
impossible for men to represent that which they are not them- 
selves...... I look on the Peers as the representatives not only 
of every younger brother, &c., of their own kin, but as representa- 
tives of every man who has saved up enough to buy a silver fork 
a picture, or anything, in fact, he wishes to hand down to his 
children. I hold that, while Mr. Bright may claim to be repre- 
sented merely by the House of Commons, his plate and home is re- 
presented by the House of Lords; and that if the House of Lords 
were abolished, Mr. Bright’s children would discover that fact by 
the introduction of laws which would injure the value of aij 
heritable property ; would tax (under the name of “ luxuries”) 
the products of art and civilisation; would try to drive capital into. 
those trades which afforded most employment for un-skilled labour 
and supplied most of the temporary necessities of the body; and 
would tend to tax the rich for the sake of the poor, with very ugly 
results to civilisation.” 


I will not further trespass on your space. The whole letter is 
worth reading.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. §. 





IRISH UNIONIST ALLIANCE. 
[To THe Epirok or THR “SrectatTor.”] 

S1rr,—The attention of the Ladies’ Committee of the Irish 
Unionist Alliance having been drawn to letters which have 
appeared in your late issues in reference to the dissemination 
of Unionist literature and newspapers in Great Britain, I have 
much pleasure in stating, on behalf of the Committee, that 
we shall be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
any Unionist friends willing to aid in this branch of their 
work, which is one to which they have paid special attention. 
During the past few months, a very large number of Unionist 
newspapers and leaflets have been sent to all parts of the 
Kingdom, and special local committees formed in Ireland to. 
take charge of constituencies where there is a small Separatist 
majority.—I am, Sir, &c., MarGaret Hoae. 





THE FACULTY OF SPELLING. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As to the reasons for bad spelling, suggested in your 
article in the Spectator of September 16th, I will instance the 
case of my seven brothers, varying in age from twelve to 
twenty-one years. Their eyesight is for all practical pur- 
poses perfect, and they are as intelligent and read as much 
as most healthy boys of their respective ages, but the faculty 
of spelling is lacking. They all spell atrociously. Clearly, in 
their case, and in many others, the real reason is still to be 
discovered.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





MIRACLES. 
(To THe EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—Mr. Paige Cox, as quoted in your review of his book 
in the Spectator of September 9th, says that “ we never hear 
of his [Christ] restoring an amputated limb, or doing anything 
like creative work.” This is wrong as to fact. We hear of 
his making the maimed whole, and restoring the ear of the 
servant of the High-Priest which Peter had cut off; and the 
multiplication of the loaves was a creative work. The evi- 
dence for these miracles is the same as that for those which 
Mr. Paige Cox accepts. That of the loaves is the only miracle 
which is narrated in all the four Gospels; and that of the 
restoration of the servant’s ear is told by Matthew, Luke, and 
John.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, September 16th. JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 








POETRY. 
eR 
A “BEE” BALLAD. 
[Published when spelling-bees were the fashion. ] 
You say that you can spell, Sir, then be good enough to tell, 
Sir, 
How you spell me “ parallel,” Sir, “synthesis” and “sema- 
phore,” ae 
And perhaps you will try “ecstatic” and “ syncatigorematic, 
“ Homiletic” and “ hepatic,” with an extra dozen more. 
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Can you spell “chryselephantine,” “‘periphrastic,” and “Levan- 
tine,” 

Or the simple “adamantine,” and the “ polysyndeton ” ? 

Can you tackle “anchylosis,” can you spell “ anadiplosis,” 


“Enthymeme,” “hypotiposis”?—If you can, you’re getting on. 


Such little words as “grieving,” “gallimaufry,” and “ de- 
ceiving,” 

Oh, there’s really no believing what mistakes you sometimes 
see ! 

“ Pycnostyle,” “ paroxysmal,” “ caryatides,” and “charismal,” 

Words like these, it’s really dismal when they’re misspelt at a 
“ Bee.” 

So you’d better learn “ enclitic,’—can you conquer “ analy- 
tic ”P 

With “torentic” and *“mephitic,” anda “ penthemeral” pause; 

And there’s “prestidigitation,” ‘“ homocereal,” “ cacchination.” 

Oh, it’s quite an education to learn orthographic laws! 


Some long words anatomic, have a sound that’s rather comic, 

And for verses palindromic would be simply most absurd. 

There’s the shorter “ peroneus,” and “ palato-pharyngeus,” 

“ Sterno-cleido-mastoideus,” — could you choose a simpler 
word P 

“ Hydrostatic, 


9 66s 


iridescent,” “aromatic,” “ adolescent,” 

“ Enigmatic,” “evanescent,”—these are easy words, you see! 
“ Manducation,” “‘ macaronic,” “ percolation,” “ geoponic,” 

“ Annuation,” “‘antiphonic,”—there’sa merry Spelling “ Bee!” 


W. M. W. 


9 6¢ 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH.* 


Mr. Lane deserves well of the Republic of Letters on many 
grounds, but on none more than on his republication of 
that curious and delightful tract, Kirk’s Secret Common- 
wealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies. This singular work, 
which was written by a Presbyterian minister about the year 
1691, is nothing more nor less than a serious and semi-scientific 
work on spirits and second-sight, written in the style of Sir 
Thomas Browne, which, while Swift was wielding the vigorous 
modern idiom of The Tale of a Tub, lingered on in the Islands 
and Highlands. The interest and charm of the book con- 
sist in the fact that it is no mere piece of fantastic 
mysticism, nor, again, a made-up handbook to sorcery and 
witchcraft, but a deliberate attempt to state what the author 
believed to be the facts of the secret commonwealth of 
Fairyland, and to bring them into their proper relation 
with the work-a-day world,—to reconcile, that is, the ways of 
the “subterraneans” with those of the ‘“ superterraneans.” 
It is curious to notice that not only did Mr. Kirk, in an age 
which had only given up burning witches by some ten or 
fifteen years, treat Fairyland as a proper subject for investi- 
gation, and by no means as a place to shudder at, and pass on, 
but that he was, if we are to believe the tradition, actually 
himself taken captive by the elves and made perforce a citizen 
of their underground community. This is Mr. Lang’s account 
of the matter :— 

“ He [Mr. Kirk] died (if he did die, which is disputed) in 1692, 
aged about fifty-one; his tomb was inscribed— 

ROBERTUS KIRK, AM. 
Lingue# Hibernize Lumen. 

The tomb, in Scott’s time, was to be seen in the east end of the 
churchyard of Aberfoyle; but the ashes of Mr. Kirk are not there. 
His successor, the Rev. Dr. Grahame, in his Sketches of Picturesque 
Scen:ry, informs us that, as Mr. Kirk was walking on a dun-shi, or 
fairy hill, in his neighbourhood, he sunk down in a swoon, which 
was taken for death. ‘ After the ceremony of a seeming funeral,’ 
writes Scott (op. cit., p. 105), ‘the form of the Rev. Robert Kirk 
appeared to a relation, and commanded him to go to Grahame of 
Duchray. “Say to Duchray, who is my cousin as well as your 
own, that I am not dead, but a captive in Fairyland; and only 
one chance remains for my liberation. When the posthumous 
child, of which my wife has been delivered since my disappearance, 
shall be brought to baptism, I will appear in the room, when, if 
Duchray shall throw over my head the knife or dirk which he 
holds in his hand, I may be restored to society; but if this is 
neglected, I am lost for ever.”’ ‘True to his tryst, Mr. Kirk did 
appear at the christening, and ‘ was visibly seen;’ but Duchray 
was so astonished that he did not throw his dirk over the head of 
the appearance, and to society Mr. Kirk has not yet been restored. 
This is extremely to be regretted, as he could now add matter of 





* The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns,and Fairies: a Study in Folk- 
Lore and Psychical Research. The Text by Robert Kirk, M.A., Minister of 
Aberfoyle, A.D. 1691. The Comment by Andrew Lang, M.A., A.D. 1893, 
London: David Nutt. 1893, 





much importance to his treatise. Neither history nor tradition 
has more to tell about Mr. Robert Kirk, who seems to have been » 
man of good family, a student, and, as his book shows, an innocent 
and learned person.” 


After this, the Ritualistic curate who visits the Highlands in 
his holidays will still more firmly incline to the belief that 
a Presbyterian minister is capable de tout. 

Mr. Lang, in his introduction, makes a series of suggestions 
as to the interdependence of folk-lore and spiritualism, which 
are exceedingly able, and may lead to very interesting and 
useful results. He points out that the Society for Psychical 
Research do not make enough use of the past records of 
spiritualistic phenomena, which are to be found in the litera- 
ture of witchcraft, and elsewhere. For example, Kirk, in his 
Secret Commonwealth, mentions exactly the phenomena which 
are always appearing at séances, and often suggests the very 
explanations which now are suggested by those who assert 
that fraud and hallucination will not account for the doings 
induced by, or in the presence of, mediums. For example, 
he refers to the throwings-about of material objects, such 
as occur at ordinary table-turnings; and to communications 
of the telepathic order. Again, he gives an instance of some- 
thing not unlike what we now describe as “ spirit-writing,”— 
that commonest of the phenomena produced by unpaid, 
amateur, and therefore presumably bond-fide mediums. This 
instance is of “a very young Maid, who lived neir to my last 
Residence, that in one Night learned a large Peice of Poesy, 
by the frequent Repetition of it, from one of our nimble and 
courteous Spirits, whereof a Part was pious, the rest super- 
stitious, (for I have a Copy of it,) and no other Person was 
ever heard to repeat it before, nor was the Maid capable to 
compose it of herself.” 

Here we have exactly the story we have all heard during the 
last few years, of the young lady who, under the influence of 
spirits, writes things half pious, half very much the reverse, 
which “ it is quite impossible she should ever have thought of 
herself.” Again, Mr. Kirk has got in his book plenty of facts 
and theories about the multiplex personality, and the two 
or more men who make up the individual John Smith. 
Mr. Kirk calls the “ double-man” a “co-walker;” but 
that is almost all the difference between him and the last 
theorisers on the question whether we are not all, like Cer- 
berus, “three gentlemen at once.” Astral bodies are also to 
him matters of common knowledge. Now, as Mr. Lang sug- 
gests, it is absurd for the investigators of the Pyschical 
Society to pass over all these strange relations as old-wives’ 
tales. They ought to give them their due. 

“The modern Psychical Researchers, we fear, are not students 
of old legendary lore, which they dismiss on evidence not first- 
hand nor scientifically valid. Thus they do not seem to be aware 
that they are describing, almost in identical terms, phenomena 
identical with those noted by Telfair, Mather, Lavater, and the 
rest, and by those ancients attributed to devils. The modern 
recorders are not consciously copying from old accounts ; the 
coincidences therefore have their value, as proving that certain 
phenomena have occurred and recurred. Now those phenomena 
may be due to conscious or to hysterical imposture, but they have 
been frequent and common enough to keep alive, and probably to 
originate, a part of the Fairy belief—that part which is concerned 
with Brownies and house-haunting Pixies, or Domovoys. These, 
again, correspond to the tricky beings described by Mr. Leland in 
his Etruscan Remains as survivals of old Roman and Etruscan 
popular religions, while we find similar occurrences in the Empire 
of the Incas not long after the Spanish conquest of Peru.” 
What is wanted is a scientific history of psychical phe- 
nomena which will sift out and collate the common and 
unexplained element in the ghost-stories of all times 
and all places. Having thus obtained their “x,” let the 
Psychical Society go to work to solve the equation. Who 
is to be the historian? It must be a man who knows not 
only the science of folk-lore, but who has a miscellaneous 
knowledge of all the strange things that are “in ancient or 
in modern books enrolled,” and who can illustrate a tale in 
Herodotus by a story cut from the Muskegon Independent, 
or can bring Apolonius Rhodius to the rescue of Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials. But this is just what Mr. Lang can do. 
Besides, Mr. Lang has plenty of humour, and has nothing 
of Dryasdust about him. He is not easily taken in, 
either by the dead practical jokers who haunt the shelves 
of our libraries, or by the modern impostor. Your dull, 
unimaginative pedant would ruin the work. He would 


either be too credulous or else too unreceptive of new ideas. 
It is the man of a lively brain who knows the true value 
of the marvellous yarns which are spun by the mediums 
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of to-day and of the last five thousand years. Coleridge, 
when he was asked whether he believed in ghosts, replied 
in the negative: “He had seen too many of them.” So Mr, 
Lang knows too much about Fairyland to be easily taken in 
by tales of marvel. The duller your investigator, the less he 
is to be trusted. In addition, Mr. Lang has an open anda 
scientific mind, and would not approach the subject with any 
parti pris. We implore him, by “oak and ash and thorn,” to 
undertake the work. “The History of Psychical Phenomena, 
Past and Present. By Andrew Lang.” Could anything be 
more attractive? For that we would give up even those 
delightful causeries which now turn up so pleasantly in the 
most unexpected places, and often make periodicals other- 
wise only “suited to desolate islands,” quite fit for human 
consumption. 

We must not leave Mr. Kirk’s book without a quotation to 
illustrate the quaint charm of his style. Here is a portion of 
his account of the Doublemen :— 

“ They [i.e., the people of the Secret Commonwealth] are clearly 
seen by these Men of the Second Sight to eat at Funeralls {and | 
Banquets; hence many of the Scottish-Irish will not teast Meat 
at these Meittings, lest they have Communion with, or be poysoned 
by, them. So are they seen to carrie the Beer or Coffin with the 
Corps among the midle-earth Men to the Grave. Some Men of 
that exalted Sight (whither by Art or Nature) have told me they 
have seen at these Meittings a Doubleman, or the Shape of some 
Man in two places; that is, a superterranean and a subterranean 
Inhabitant, perfectly resembling one another in all Points, whom 
he notwithstanding could easily distinguish one from another, by 
some secret Tockens and Operations, and so speak to the Man his 
Neighbour and Familiar, passing by the Apparition or Resem- 
blance of him.” 


Before we leave Mr. Kirk’s book, we must quote the following 
note by Mr. Lang. It tells its own tale :— 


«“¢The Wreath (wraith)...... is only exuvious fumes of 
the Man ...... exhaled and congealed into a various likeness.’ 
What is this theory of ‘ Men illiterate and unwary in their Obser- 
vations,’ but Von Hartmann’s doctrine of ‘the nerve-force which 
issues from the body of the medium, and then proceeds to set up 
fresh centres of force in all neighbouring objects...... while it 
still remains under the control of the medium’s unconscious will’ ? 
See Mr. Walter Leaf on Hartmann’s Der Geisterhypothese des 
Spiritismus, Proc. 8. P. R., xix. 293. It is amusing to find a learned 
German coinciding in scientific theory with ‘ignorant and un- 
wary’ Highland seers. Both regard the phantasms as manifesta- 
tions of ‘ nerve-force,’ ‘ exuvious fumes,’ and as ‘ neither souls nor 
counterfeiting spirits.’ ” 





M. LEGOUVE’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

M. Lecovuvi cannot be accused of unseemly haste in sitting 
down to write his reminiscences, inasmuch as it was not until 
he was in his eightieth year that he entered upon the task. 
And inasmuch as he seems to have known nearly every one 
worth knowing in the artistic and literary world of Paris for 
the last sixty odd years, he may well have shrunk from the 
labour of delving amid so unmanageable a mass of materials. 
Happily for him, the task was greatly simplified by his 
desire to talk of others rather than himself. We learn 
very little of M. Legouvé himself save indirectly,—so little, 
indeed, that it is worth while to remind English readers 
that the author of these pages was the son and grandson 
of two distinguished French littérateurs, whose fame he 
rather threw into the shade by his own superior accomplish- 
ments. His poem won the prize offered by the Academy 
in 1829, a success which he followed up by publishing 
several clever volumes of verse. He then essayed romance, 
but achieved his most signal triumph as a playwright. In 
collaboration with Scribe, he wrote for Rachel Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, a play which, even to-day, no tragic actress of 
any pretensions, from Signora Duse downwards, can afford 
to omit from her repertory. His Medea, also written for 
Rachel, but discarded by her in a moment of pique, furnished 
Ristori with one of her favourite réles. Of his many other 
plays, it may suffice to mention La Bataille de Dames, in 
proof of his conspicuous success in dealing with lighter themes. 
As a public lecturer at the Academy—to which he was elected 
nearly forty years ago—and elsewhere, lie enjoyed a reputa- 
tion inferior to none of his contemporaries. He has written 
voluminously on literature, ethics, art, and history, was in 
his day one of the best shots in France, though he never 
fought a duel, and constantly officiated as judge at assaults of 
arms. 

Versatile, witty, and amiable, M. Legouvé, in his long career, 





* Siaty Years of Recollections. By M. Ernest Legouvé, of the Académie 
Francaise. Translated, with Notes, by Albert D. Vandam. London: Eden, 
Remington, and Co. 





seems to have found very few people with whom he could not 
get on. And this temper of his, admirable though it doubt. 
less is, detracts somewhat from the charm of his reminiscences, 
He speaks himself of his philosophical leniency; we should 
prefer to call it indiscriminate eulogy. Ever so little of the 
amari aliquid would be positively;welcome by way of a change 
from this continual suavity. There is plenty of sparkle in 
these pages, but it is the sparkle of very sweet champagne, 
When Berlioz, at the age of sixty, confesses his maudlin 
philanderings to M. Legouvé, the latter is ‘deeply moved” 
by this grotesque spectacle, instead of telling Berlioz not to 
make a donkey of himself. Nay, more; he tells us “how 
touched he is at the sight of this reputedly proud spirit, who 
becomes utterly forgetful of being a great artist, in order to 
remember only that he is an old man.” This, let us add, when 
Berlioz had already buried two wives, and was now in love with 
a girl of twenty. Was there ever a more humiliating counter- 
blast to Cicero’s “De Senectute”? But if there is too much of 
the flabby humanist in M. Legouvé’s estimates of his friends 
as men, nothing could be more admirable than his loyalty to 
the bygone heroes of the French literary world. He has no 
sympathy with the modern school of “ transcendent disdain,” 
and manfully combats the verdict which seeks to consign to 
oblivion such writers as Béranger and Lamartine, Scribe and 
Casimir Delavigne. And here we may notice that M. Legouvé 
has a pet theory for explaining the lapse from popularity of 
these and other writers, which he develops with great 
ingenuity. Itis that they were handicapped by their instru- 
ment. Thus, in the case of Lemercier, he argues that his 
genius was stifled by the rhetorical language and conven. 
tional art of his epoch, and similarly contends that had 
Bouilly’s plays been written at a different period—that is, 
ina different style—they would have commanded a perma- 
nent place in the French repertory. But after all, true 
genius creates a style instead of accepting it, and the 
inability of these authors to break through the fetters of 
convention only proves them to have been lacking in the 
indispensable attributes of supreme creative force. 

In the opening chapters we get a number of interesting 
glimpses of various literary and artistic celebrities of the 
second and third decades of the century, of Dr. Gall and 
Talma, Mlle. Mars, and the other luminaries of the House of 
Moliére. The first full-length portrait, however, is that of 
Lemercier, who, whatever may be thought of his literary 
achievements, was at any rate a man of extraordinary and 
indomitable resolution. He was partially paralysed from 
childhood, but, like Lord Byron, indulged in every sort of 
bodily exercise, was a daring horseman and an intrepid duel- 
list, and, in short, loved to confront and court danger on every 
possible opportunity. In the days of the Directory and the 
Consulate, he led a strange dual life of excess and study, 
exerted a considerable influence on Bonaparte, with whom he 
was on intimate terms—indeed, according to M. Legouvé, it 
was Lemercier who persuaded Joséphine to marry him—but 
severed his friendship on the establishment of the Empire. 
In this matter his attitude closely resembles that of Beet- 
hoven. To quote his own words, “It was Napoleon, 
and Napoleon alone, who disturbed my friendship with 
Bonaparte.” When the Legion of Honour was instituted, 
one of the first crosses was offered to Lemercier; but he 
declined it, and was “ boycotted” in consequence as long as 
the Emperor lived. It was not personal hatred, but patriotic 
resentment, that animated Lemercier throughout this strange 
struggle. Of his readiness in retort, M. Legouvé gives a 
remarkable instance. A bully, who tried to make him give 
up his seat at the theatre, said to him: “Do you know to 
whom you are speaking? You are speaking to a man who 
brought back the standards from the Army of Italy.” 
“ That’s very possible,” replied Lemercier, “seeing that it 
was an ass which carried Christ.” A duel followed, in which 
the cripple winged his man. Lemercier, we may add, would 
never accept author’s fees for his works, spending all he 
earned in charity. The reason he gave for this is perhaps 
more memorable and creditable than anything he ever wrote. 
“T agree,” he said, “ with Boileau, who said :— 

*Qu’on peut sans crime 
Tirer de ses écrits un profit légitime ;’ 
but as far as I am concerned, my pen would drop from my 
hand if, while at work, I had to reflect that this or that 
thought might bring me something. I should always be 
afraid to arrive at a state of mind in which thought and 
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gain were convertible terms.” Of MM. Andrieux and Ville- 
main, two life-secretaries of the Academy, both renowned for 
their wit and their ugliness, M. Legouvé has a good deal to 
tell us. The smart sayings of this pair were legion ; perhaps 
the best given by M. Legouvé being M. Villemain’s remark to 
a lady to whom, after his wont, he paid marked attention :— 
“You may adore me in all security, Madame,” he said; “no 
one will believe it.” Villemain was evidently a French 
Wilkes. Then there are some delightful stories of Mlle. 
Duchesnois, a famous but extraordinarily ignorant actress, 
who once remarked, after a long silence at a dinner-party at 
the house of M. Legouvé’s father,—“ That poor Henry IV., 
Monsieur Legouvé; to think that if Ravaillac had not killed 
him, he would perhaps be alive now!” A whole chapter is 
devoted to Malibran, whom M. Legouvé ranks along with 
Weber, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset, as one of the 
hierophants of the romantic spirit. Of her fearlessness he 
gives two notable instances. He was with her the first time 
she ever went out on horseback, and tells us how in the course 
of her ride, after seeing one of the party jump a wide ditch, she 
put her horse at the obstacle and cleared it at the first attempt. 
On another occasion she jumped into deep water in the Bay of 
Naples without being able to swim, in the serene confidence 
that her friends would not let her drown. ‘“ Her character,” 
says M. Legouvé, “was a compound of modesty and con- 
fidence in herself.” She was incapable of jealousy towards 
her rivals, and had a profound belief in the superior genius of 
her younger sister, though the latter was only fifteen at the 
date of Malibran’s death. It is worth recording, on the 
authority of M. Legouvé, that Malibran, though the very 
incarnation of vitality, was constantly oppressed by the con- 
viction that she would die young. In a letter to him, written 
five years before her death, she apologises for indulging in 
“ cadaverous ideas,” adding, “ death stalks at their head; he 
will soon strike at mine.” M. Legouvé’s reminiscences of 
Berlioz are interesting but painful. Of Lablache, his recol- 
lections are entirely in keeping with all that has been written 
by others of that genial colossus. “Lablache,” he writes, 
“when dying, summed up in one phrase the characteristics of 
that delightful Italian art [the bel canto]. His daughter was 
standing by his bedside; he opened his mouth to speak to her 
—the sound died away on his lips...... ‘Oh,’ he murmured, 
‘non ho pitt voce, moro’ (My voice is gone, I am dying).” Of 
Chopin, one anecdote deserves to be recorded. He mistrusted 
Liszt, says M. Legouvé, though without due cause, for when 
M. Legouvé congratulated him in advance on an article that 
Liszt had undertaken to write on his concert, adding, “I 
feel certain that he will map you out a magnificent kingdom ;” 
Chopin replied :—“ Yes; a magnificent kingdom within his 
empire.” The successive phases of Eugéne Sue’s literary 
career are traced in a very remarkable chapter. He was, says 
M. Legonvé, “an amateur of genius...... with an in- 
describable fund of the Paris gutter-snipe about him.” As to 
his method, he had none. “When he commenced to write a 
novel, he practically took a ticket in a lottery. It was not he 
who governed his pen, it was his pen that carried him along 
with it.” His best situations were after-thoughts, or the 
result of sheer accident. Vicious and unprincipled, he 
nevertheless had some good qualities. He had a modest 
opinion of his literary abilities, and he was charitable, devoting 
a part of the proceeds of his work to the alleviation of the 
sufferings of the poor. 

; Space fails us, or we should have liked to dwell on the 
interesting chapters in which M. Legouvé describes his 
collaborators and interpreters,—Scribe and Goubaux, Rachel 
and Mile. Mars, Firmin, Geffroy and Joanny. There is also 
a charming picture of Chrétien Urhan, an ascetic musician, 
who reconciled his religion with his art by the quaintest of 
compromises. He was first-violin at the Opera, and he salved 
his conscience by a vow never to look at the stage. Even 
when he was accompanying a ballerina in a pas seul, he 
always kept his back turned to the performer. The best 
portrait in the book is that of Béranger, and it is quite a 
masterpiece. M. Legouvé analyses the secret of the extra- 
ordinary influence that this “mere writer of songs” exerted 
over the most powerful intellects of his time, and ascribes it 
to his innate kindness, his marvellous common-sense, and the 
pungency and sagacity of his conversation. His two great 
weaknesses were poor folk and young folk. In proof of his 
generous encouragement of young authors, M. Legouvé quotes 
from the admirably candid yet sympathetic letters which he 








himself received from Béranger at the outset of his career. 
From the last of these letters we may quote the following 
passage :— 

«« Well, my dear lad, go on pursuing glory; it is a mirage which 
comes to us from the middle of the wilderness ; take care it does 
not drag you thither. There is only one way open to you to avoid 
such misfortune ; try to be useful. That is the law God imposes 
on every man ; in literature the law becomes more stringent than 
ever. Do not imitate those who are content with art for art’s 
sake ; try to find out whether there does not exist within yourself 
some creed of humanity or patriotism on which you may hang 
your efforts and your thoughts.’ ” 

It only remains for us to say that Mr. Vandam is responsible 
for a translation which, if it does not reproduce the easy 
felicity of the original, is at any rate fairly workmanlike and 
intelligible. But as an editor Mr. Vandam is not invariably 
satisfactory. In the heading to one chapter we find an entry 
which refers to an anecdote given by Mr. Vandam in a note; 
while in another chapter a whole paragraph is inserted in the 
text which should have been printed as a foot-note. Still, with 
all its defects, this translation is a more creditable achieve- 
ment than the editing of An Englishman in Paris. 





SUPERSTITIOUS SURVIVALS.* 

Iv is the common belief among hard-headed and severely sen- 
sible people that we have at last banished useless and senseless 
superstitions ; how great an error this is, the Strange Survivals 
of Mr. Baring-Gould will show with overwhelming directness. 
We are literally smothered in the thousand-and-one observ- 
ances which custom and tradition dictate to us in our daily 
life. If a man were to stop and consider why he did this 
thing or that thing, he would be puzzled to give the merest 
apology for the doing of it. Many tricks of custom no one 
ever could, or ever will, explain; but enough remain, the origin 
of which accident reveals to us, to make nervous and impres- 
sionable people gasp. One class of superstitions, though still 
vigorous and powerful—that of omens—has now nothing like 
the importance our forefathers attached to it. What terrors 
the study of omens had for the ancients we know ; a couple of 
birds fighting in the air sufficed to send an army flying, an 
army of Roman legionaries, too. The sternest discipline in 
the world was no better than ice on a river, if the soldier 
was a fatalist. To-day, there are plenty of timid people who 
make their lives a pilgrimage through a Valley of Shadows. 
We may not sing before breakfast, we may not spill salt, we 
must not forget to bow to a magpie, or remove our hat, as 
the case may be, or pass under a ladder, or sail on a Friday, 
or sit down thirteen, or drink a health in water; these are 
common superstitions, it is true, and need not distress any 
one much. But there are hundreds more that crop up sud- 
denly, which some sympathetic sense bids us dread, even if 
no officious individual is there to point them out. So strong, 
indeed, is the sense of calamity and its warnings, that those 
who affect to despise superstitions, are notoriously uncomfort- 
able after neglect of the proper reverence for them. 

One very ancient and universal superstition has lost a great 
deal of vitality,—namely, that no structure would stand unless 
a human life was sacrificed at some time during the building of 
it, or immediately on its completion. Nowadays, huge houses 
and great bridges are raised with no worse accident than a 
broken limb, and the proudest boast of the undertakers of 
any giant structure is that no life has been lost. A subor- 
dinate will mutter and shake his head, but few pay attention 
to him. Nevertheless, there is a deeply rooted feeling that 
some unseen power must be propitiated, that there must be a 
quid pro quo some time or other. If things go smoothly and 
uneventfully, it is a surprising self-restraint on the part of the 
community in general if no more disparaging remark than 
“ Extraordinarily lucky !” is made ; every one in his own heart 
believes the balance will be redressed some day. It really 
seems that even now people believe at heart with Schopen- 
hauer that evil is positive. Our ancestors must have had this 
belief ; they certainly acted in accordance with it, and con- 
sidering that the most trivial act had an unseen terror for 
them, we need not wonder. Why wonder, indeed, if their 
pleasures were violent and their joys spasmodic P 

The legends attaching to great cathedrals and bridges on 
the Continent, and to our parish churches, old manor-halls ; 
to the White Ladies, the Pale Children, the Black Dogs, the 


* Strange Survivals: some Chapters in the History of Man. By 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. London: Methuen and Co. 
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Spectres of the Hearth, descend from times when an actual 
human sacrifice was built into the foundation or wall 
of a building. The legends of Aix-la-Chapelle Church 
and the Sachsenhiiuser Bridge at Frankfort relate how 
the Devil was cheated of the life he was promised, in 
the one instance, by the letting loose of a wolf through the 
door, and in the other, by driving a cock over the bridge. 
The raisings of lofty spires have generally some variation 
of the same legend, the fall of a man either by accident 
or in a rivalry as to who had the steadiest head. It is 
only too probable that the real nature of the sacrifice in 
many instances has assumed a softer and more picturesque 
form in the lapse of time. Again and again, indeed, 
there is no disguise, and we are frankly told that in 
the building of the castles of Henneberg, Liebenstein, 
Reichenfels, and Nieder Manderscheid and Winneburg, in 
the Hifel, children were walled-in alive. In China periodic 
panics take place when some great building is to be 
erected ; both at Shanghai when the cathedral was building, 
and at Singapore on the commencement of some public 
works, the Coolie population went mad with fear, and no one 
ventured out after nightfall. The riots at Séul were supposed 
to be due to the same cause. But the astonishing thing is, 
not that the belief in the necessity of human sacrifice should 
obtain in the conservative East, impregnated as it is with 
fatalism, but in Europe, where the Teutonic races seem to 
have held to the notion with extraordinary persistency. The 
people of Halle tried to persuade the builder of a bridge to 
immure a child in the basement, insisting on the impossi- 
bility of making the piers safe unless he did so; this occurred 
exactly fifty years ago. In course of time, other animals have 
taken the place of man; most of us have heard of spectral 
dogs in tombs. Candles, too, doubtless took the place of a 
sacrifice, though the deceased, it was said, needed some light 
to find his way to paradise,—a feeble explanation on the face 
of it. 

Gable-ends have a significance that few people realise now. 
The carved ridge-tiles, and representations of animals, such 
as horses and horsemen, and the stone balls, all possess a 
meaning. Horses’ heads are common in Germany on the 
points of gables, and are found in Russia, while chamois’ 
heads occur in the Tyrol. The completion of a building was 
signalised by a sacrifice originally, just as the laying of the 
foundations was; perhaps more of the final ceremony remains 
to-day than the initial one. Horses were held to be sacred by 
the Northern races, and formed, next to a man, the worthiest 
sacrifice ; and if a horse’s skull was not put on the point of 
the gable, a horse’s head was carved. At a chieftain’s death, 
his horse was buried with him; and to-day the charger of an 
officer follows his coffin to the grave. Poles surmounted by 
bunches of leaves and flowers protect the farm-houses of the 
Black Forest from lightning, and represent the ancient 
oblation of a bunch of grain to Odin’s horse; and gables 
often have carvings connected with this oblation to Odin. 
We know the legend of the “ Weird Hunt,” and many 
reminiscences of this remain in Denmark. At Yule-tide, oats 
are thrown out for Saint Claus’s horse (the cult of Odin 
having been transferred to Saint Claus), and a person con- 
valescent after a dangerous illness, is said to have “given a 
feed to Death’s horse.” The sheaf of corn that is fastened 
to the gable in Norway and Denmark, now an offering to the 
birds, was originally a feed for Odin’s horse. “ Formerly,” 
says Mr. Baring-Gould, “the last bundle of oats in a field was 
cast into the air by the reapers, for Odin at Yule to feed his 
horse.” And in his recollection it was customary in Devon 
for the last sheaf to be raised in the air, with the cry, “A 
neck Weeday! ’’—that is, to ‘‘ Nickar Woden.” 

The medieval habit of affixing the heads of criminals and 
prisoners to spikes on battlements, was the survival of the 
offering of skulls to Woden, and the stone balls on the gables 
of manor-houses and on lodge-gates, are the survival of the 
right of life and death possessed by the lords of the manor. 
Manors without capital jurisdiction had no right to these 
Renaissance ornaments, and if they set them up, put them- 
selves on a level with the parvenu who assumes armorial 
bearings. One has only got to look at these seemingly empty 
ornaments to be convinced of this inherently true and ghastly 
significance. 

Under the heading of “Ovens,” Mr. Baring-Gould details 
some curious facts about the “bee-hive” hut. “ Bee-hive” 
huts are still used as living-houses by some of the inhabitants 





| 
of the Outer Hebrides. The greatest number of ruined huts 
are found in Cornwall and on Dartmoor, and they have ob. 
viously been placed contiguous to some stream convenient for 
the working of tin, and their builders are also held to be 
responsible for the stone monuments. These metal-workerg 
are supposed to be the Ivernian race who overflowed from the 
northern steppes of Asia, and displaced the long-settled rein. 
deer-hunter or cave-dweller. Their remains are plentiful in 
France, and, of course, they survive in Spain. Another branch, 
instead of following the Baltic shores, separated at the Cag. 
pian, and reached Palestine and Arabia. Dr. Geikie’s descrip. 
tion of these Holy Land remains is quoted by the writer, 
They exist in the Wilderness of Beersheba, and some conjec- 
ture them to be the ancient houses of the Amalekites. Seven 
or eight feet in diameter, with a doorway of two uprights and 
a lintel, these Amalakite huts only require the further circum. 
tial evidence afforded by the circles of stones standing near 
them, to convince most of us that their builders belonged to 
the same race as the Cornish and Welsh and Scotch hut. 
builders. On the Siberian Tundras and in Lapland, smoke. 
huts, with a hole in the centre of the roof, are yet in use, only 
the fire, after having heated the hut, is put out to allow of the 
inhabitant occupying it, and the hole blocked up. Another 
variety of hut has the fire at the side, as in the Hebridean 
huts, but it must be kept low. The Finn uses a similar hut 
to bathe in, throwing water on to hot stones, and shutting 
himself up in it. The Eskimo adopts the same type of hut to 
live in, made of snow. The advantage of square houses were 
soon realised, we may be sure. Mr. Baring-Gould exhumed on 
the edge of Trewortha Marsh a settlement of oblong houses 
for living in, and bee-hive huts which had been built 
into smaller huts for baking purposes. And to-day one 
sees often enough brick ovens in the walls of farm-houses 
and cottages; and capital bread they make, too, properly 
heated with wood-ashes. But what a long-descended sur- 
vival! Not so ancient as a cave-dwelling, for the Bosjes- 
mans, and the Chiracahuas of the South-Western States, live 
in caves, we believe. 

Another strange survival is noted by the writer in the 
pierced slab of slate bearing an epitaph in the wall of a tomb, 
which had the date 1807 on it. He compares this hole with a 
similar hole in pre-historic dolmens and cromlechs occurring 
in Cornwall and Gloucestershire, in Hérault, at Cahaignes in 
Normandy, in France, in the Crimea and the Caucasus, in 
Sardinia, in Circassia, in Palestine, and in India. Some other 
explanation must be sought than to suppose bones were slid 
in, or where the holes were large enough, carried in. They 
have been left for the passage of the soul, as the holes in a 
boy’s coffin are to-day made in the Caucasus for bees to fly in 
and out of, the insects representing souls. The story of 
the sleeping shepherd, and the bees that issued from his 
mouth, to cross a tiny rivulet by a blade of grass and fly away 
among flowers, and the dream that the sleeper afterwards 
told his comrades, in which he had crossed a great river by a 
magnificent bridge and visited Paradise, illustrates this belief ; 
though, indeed, not more strikingly than the story Mr. 
Baring-Gould tells, of a nurse who opened the window to 
facilitate the passing-away of a soul from a slowly dying man. 
The extraordinary custom of trepanning practised by pre- 
historic man is due toa similar habit of thought,—a passage 
for the evil spirit of some individual subject to fits being 
intended by the hole. Other uses for hollows on tombs were 
as cups for the dead man,—a survival to the present day from 
the cromlech era. 

We cannot possibly mention more than the names of the 
chapters on “Broadside Ballads,” “Beds,” “ Umbrellas,” 
“ Revivals,” “Dolls,” in this fascinating volume. Every one 
should read Strange Survivals, for no man has a clearer view 
of racial customs, a more discriminating judgment, or is more 
thoroughly imbued with the poetry of archeology than Mr. 
Baring-Gould. 





POLAND.* 
Poxanp is the happy hunting-ground of the constitutional 
Pharisee. Because it has been blotted out from the book of 
the nations, every would-be political philosopher has his fling 
at it, and points his moral or adorns his tale, whether it be in 
favour of absolute or hereditary monarchy, or of constitutional 
monarchy, or of democratic republic, from the story of Poland. 








* Poland. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. ‘‘The Story of the Nations” Series. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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Yet, in point of fact, the wonder is not so much that Poland 
disappeared, as that it existed so long as an independent and 
sovereign State. A country without natural boundaries, a 
State composed of three distinct—and, as they proved to 
be under the circumstances, three unfusible—nationalities, 
and of three equally irreconcilable religions, a flat plain 
open to invaders from every quarter and surrounded on 
all sides by three necessarily military Powers and cohesive 
nationalities,—there must have been some special genius in its 
ruling forces to give Poland the position it occupied from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. It was the Austrian 
Empire of the Middle Ages; the sink of the nations of 
Eastern Europe. With a Slavonic King and a Slavonic 
nobility, which acquired its Christianity from Germany and 
the West, instead of, like Russia, from the Greeks and the 
South; with towns peopled by Germans and Jews, and a 

try German in the north and north-west parts, Russian 
in the east and south, and Polish only in the west and centre, 
Poland was always a concourse of atoms, more or less for- 
tuitous. The Polish Kingdom represented the revolt of the 
Western Slavs from German power, when in 1076 Boleslas 
converted his Duchy into a Kingdom. It was not, however, 
until the union of the Principality of Lithuania, in which a 
Russian element predominated, through the marriage of its 
Duke, Ladislaus Jagiello, with the Polish Queen Jadwiga, in 
1376—Galicia having been seized on the death of its last Duke 
in 1340—that Poland became a great Power. Its greatness 
lasted till 1695. 

It is commonly asserted that it was ruined by being an 
elective Monarchy. But the facts of history contradict the 
assertion. The direct line of the Jagiellos went on con- 
tinuously until 1572, and practically the Throne was no more, 
and theoretically no less, elective than thatof England. Then 
Henry of Valois, brother of the French King, the author of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, was elected; but succeeding 
ina few months to the French Throne, he departed like a 
thief in the night, and Poland was strengthened and enlarged 
by the election of Stephen Batony, Prince of Transylvania, 
who married Anna Jagiellonka, the sister of the late 
King, and continued the old line in the female branch. 
It came to an end in 1668, with the retirement of John 
Casimir—a belated imitator of Charles V.—to a con- 
vent. Yet, in spite of the elective character of the 
Monarchy, its elective King, John Sobieski, delivered 
Vienna from the Turks in 1682, and raised the Kingdom of 
Poland to a position of prestige second to none in Europe. 
Even on the death of Sobieski in 1695, when the House of 
Saxony acquired the throne, Poland was in no worse a posi- 
tion with its foreign Prince, than England on the accession of 
the House of Hanover in 1715. Nor were the dissensions of 
Catholic and “ Dissident,” or the turbulence of the nobility, 
greater in Poland than in any other country in Europe. 
Poland never experienced anything as bad as the Wars of the 
Roses, nor underwent a struggle like the Great Civil War. 
Nor is there any reason to think that the ultimate triumph of 
the Catholics is the cause of the ultimate dismemberment of 
Poland. Neither France, nor Austria, nor Spain were dis- 
membered by the triumph of the Catholics. 

A great deal has been made of the Polish Constitution and 
especially of the ‘‘liberum veto,” under which a single nega- 
tive vote could put an end not only to any Bill, but to the 
Session of the Diet. Yet it does not seem to have been of any 
great importance. It does not seem to have been used before 
1651. In 1670, the nobles bound themselves by oath not to 
use it, and though that Diet was dissolved by it, yet it was 
rather an inconvenience than a positive danger, and had 
nothing to do with the successive partitions of Poland. 

Poland fell owing to its being a perpetual prey to foreign 
war. After Sobieski’s death, the election of the House of 
Saxony involved it in war with Sweden. Charles XII. con- 
quered the whole country,and imposed his own nominee upon it. 
When the power of Sweden fell, that of Russia rose, and the 
House of Saxony was followed by a Russian nominee. Mean- 
while, the Polish Kingdom, through its Saxon King, had 
incurred the deadly enmity of the growing power of the 
House of Brandenburg, originally its vassal. The first par- 
tition in 1772 was little more on the part of Russia and 
Prussia than an absorption of part of Poland that was in fact 
German and Russian, Austria only acquiring another addition 
to its strange medley of nationalities in Galicia. 

In 1791, a new Constitution was established, under which 





the Throne was to be made hereditary, but the designation of 
one of the family of Saxony as the hereditary King was fatal. 
The Russians were anxious to suppress Poland because it had 
a Constitution; the Prussians, because it was connected with 
their then great rival Saxony; and in 1794 they divided the 
country between them, behind the back of Austria, with no 
more compunction than if it had been the Khanate of Khiva 
or a Central African kingdom. The attempt of Kosciusko 
failed, while that of Kossuth in Hungary ultimately suc- 
ceeded. It would be a long story to inquire why one succeeded 
and the other failed. One cause certainly was that while Hun- 
gary had to deal with only one—and that a civilised—Power 
in Austria, Poland had to deal with two, if not three, Powers, 
and principally with the barbarian and remorseless Power of 
Russia. But it may perhaps be doubted whether even 
Poland might not have succeeded in re-establishing itself 
in the Napoleonic wars, and remaining re-established at 
the Treaty of Vienna, if it had ever become a united nation. 
But it had not. While other West European countries had 
become consolidated through the growth of the trading classes 
uniting the landlord and the peasant, Poland, which in the 
sixteenth century had boasted a Constitution as free as that 
of England, had fallen lamentably behind. No fusion of 
classes having taken place, there was no nation to rise against 
the invader, as the Dutch did against the Spaniards, or the 
Spaniards against Napoleon. The very freedom of its Con- 
stitution—being confined to the nobles—only made the dis- 
union of classes the more marked, while it rendered it feeble 
before a consolidated Russia, crushed into union under a 
military despotism. And so when Poland fell, it rose no more. 
Whether now common misfortune has developed a common 
nationality, we cannot tell. 


We have to thank Mr. Morfill for the way he has told an 
interesting, if depressing, story. The only fault we have to 
find with it is that he takes too much knowledge for granted 
on the part of the reader, and refers to organic statutes which 
he does not quote, and conventions of which he does not state 
the terms. 


SYLVAN AND SOCIAL CORSICA.* 
Mr. Barry’s book is almost a new departure in travel- 
writing; or, rather, the author differs much from the modern 
traveller, not being at all occupied with his own adventures 
or misadventures, his food, lodging, and the like, but intent 
on the study of various aspects of the celebrated island in 
which he spent, during his two visits, nearly three years. 
His work is of considerable interest, and yet disappointing. 
The remarkable thoroughness with which he goes into his 
subject is most satisfactory, but his range is too limited. We 
had naturally hoped to be taken to the homes of the great 
chestnut-trees and the Corsican pine, to the places where 
traditions are especially rife and ancient customs more faith- 
fully retained ; and were sorry to find the word “ sylvan” re- 
stricted to woods and coppice—in fact, to the macchia not 
far from Ajaccio—and that the social life referred to is almost 
wholly that of the present capital; and one does not quite 
see why this should be, unless we are to take this volume as a 
prelude to another, seeing that its author resided for some 
time in three different villages in the interior mountains, and 
made excursions from these centres. Mr. Barry writes with 
great modesty, making no claim to be a man of science, but 
saying that his “little travels,” which might perhaps be 
termed “ botanico-geographical,” were undertaken simply on 
his own account in furtherance of a branch of study he has 
been engaged in for the last fifteen years,—that, namely, 
of the habitats and growth of trees; what may be their 
aspect in their own countries when fully matured, what 
their girth and height estimated by a practical woodman ; 
and further, what is the character and appearance in 
regard to wood of various parts of the earth; how far is 
each country wooded or denuded; where woods exist, are they 
in a natural condition or have they been modified ; and what 
is the range of each kind of tree. A large subject, and one 
which could hardly be mastered in a lifetime. As the writer 
had not met with Grisebach’s valuable work—in fact, did 
not know of its existence—and found other books calculated 
rather to increase than to satisfy his inquisitiveness, he 
resolved to travel in search of knowledge; and after making 
a beginning in Sweden, was led by various circumstances to 








* Studies in Corsica, Sylvan and Social. By John Warren Barry, M.A. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1893, 
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tarn his steps towards Corsica, so famous in old time for its 
woodlands and valuable timber, and even yet remarkable for 
its splendid laricio-trees. But a man of the writer’s tempera- 
ment was not likely to confine his attention wholly to trees, 
and accordingly he has treated of other subjects, which will 
interest those to whom Gregorovius and other writers on 
Corsica may not be familiar. His three chapters on Corsican 
history need not concern us; nor need we go much into life at 
Ajaccio, though some of its customs are singular. Bat we 
are surprised to find the statement, as a general dictum, con- 
cerning the Church of Rome, that it “has laid a yoke upon 
the human mind which few but women [the italics are ours] 
are able to bear.” This, indeed, evinces a singular amount of 
prejudice and ignorance. But let us pass on to Mr. Barry's 
sylvan studies. He appears to have acquiesced in what Maury 
says, that the unexplored virgin forests of the island are in- 
accessible. In any case, we are not at present introduced to 
them ; but the Corsican bush is described in an exhaustive 
and really charming manner. Three chapters are devoted to 
its various aspects, as moor, as shrubbery, as wood; one, to its 
enemies, namely, fire and the axe; and then we have three 
others, designated “A Review of the Bush,” and these: 
perhaps, are the most interesting of all, conveying as they do 
a clear idea of the composition of the whole macchia, with 
its beautiful shrubbage, both evergreen and deciduous, growing 
on a succession of hills and hollows, broken into, every here 
and there, by magnificent granite rocks, backed by moun- 
tains as far as you can see, and embalmed with the odour of 
countless flowers :— 

“In these natural shrubberies,” says Mr. Barry, “ there is no 
monotony. Any two shrubs that grow together are rarely to be 
found of the same species, and in the space, let us say, of twenty 
yards square, may often be found a dozen different kinds. ‘The 
consequent blending of tints is delightful. Thus, the plants with 
the leathery and shining leaves, which constitute the greater bulk 
of the evergreens, are contrasted with the rough and opaque 
foliage—lighter, too, in regard to its green—of one or other of the 
pervading cisti. They are contrasted further, and still more 
strikingly, with the feathery fronds of the arborescent heath, 
which, everywhere peeping from the glistefiing masses, produce 
an effect far more finished than that of our heather in beds of 
rhododendron; whilst all these evergreens, of whatever sort, 
are occasionally relieved by deciduous species, such as the 
prickly cytisus (Calycotome spinosa), the plant called the ‘ Pecita’ 
(Inula viscosa), and on higher elevations the prickly genista. Then 
among the glossy-leaved shrubs themselves, there are all shades 
of green, and all shapes of leaf. There is the bronzed and 
pinnated foliage of the lentisk; there are the small dark leaves 
of the aristocratic myrtle; there are the myrtle-like leaves of 
the broad-leaved phillyrea, the olive-like leaves of its pale 
sister, and the rhododendron-like leaves of the vivid arbutus; 
there is the dark, full foliage of the retiring laurestinus; there 
are the ivy-like shoots of the twining sarsaparilla, and the 
holly-like leaves of the common ilex, these last again being as 
varied in themselves as those of many separate species.” 

Then if we remember that, besides the blossoms and many- 
hued berries of these shrubs, there is a plentiful growth 
of wild-lavender, daphne, everlastings, and white and purple 
cistus, we can enter into the feelings of the author when he 
says that to be able to roam through the Corsican macchia is 
indeed a privilege, although the beauty of these wild shrub- 
beries is to some extent marred by the depredations of the 
charcoal-burners, and the people who cut cistus for the ovens 
of Ajaccio and briarwood for pipes, as well as by the fires that 
are so apt to be started accidentally in a time of drought. 
Of course, we usually think of the macchia as the hiding- 
place of bandits, and of these gentry Mr. Barry has somewhat 
to say, having been disabused of the idea with which he 
landed in Corsica, that the vendetta is a thing of the past. 
That it should in some degree differ from the vendetta of the 
sixteenth century is but natural; but our writer was sur- 
prised to find it still a recognised institution, and moreover, 
according to him, it is the will of the people that a man who 
has taken life—euphemistically spoken of as having had a 
misfortune—out of the spirit of revenge, shall be protected 
from the police, and in due time restored to his village and his 
friends. The merciless use of guns, and their number, as 
well as the setting of snares, account for the scarcity of game; 
and not only do the natives kill whatever they come across, 
but swarms of Italians, who are much more expert than the 
Corsicans, come over during the season to make a living by 
doing the same thing. The reader will be amused to learn that 
the Corsican blackbird is valued much more highly than the 
snipe, partridge, or woodcock ; and that in Christmas week it 
is quite a sight to see the packages of them awaiting ship- 








ment tofriendsin France. Buzzards and ravens are extremely 
common; and the latter are great thieves. On one occasion, 
the boy who carried Mr. Barry’s camera lost his dinner—a, loaf 
of bread wrapped in a napkin—though he had laid it down but 
for a moment. Another time, when the same boy was binding 
faggots, a raven swooped down, took the cap from his head 
and carried it off to a lofty crag, where it was afterwards seen 
cased with straw and thus forming a nest. Of four-footed 
game, Corsica possesses wild boars, hares, small red-deer, 
and of course the wild sheep, which we are glad to learn 
is by no means so near extermination as has been asserted, 
Mr. Barry’s two chapters on the Corsican dialect, and his 
appendices on the pronunciation of consonants and speci. 
mens of Corsican ballads, will be found interesting. He 
has, moreover, given us various photographic illustrations, 
a little sketch-map of Corsica, and a larger and detailed 
one of the Bay of Ajaccio and the adjoining country. 





TWO COLLEGE HISTORIES.* 


Eacu of these books is excellent in its way, but the ways are 
not a little different. To draw a somewhat crude distinction, 
Mr. Jackson writes more about the place, Dr. Fowler more 
about the men. 

It is indeed a happy chance that has made Mr. Jackson, 
expert as he is in architecture, the historian of Wadham. 
Writer and subject suit each other admirably. It will be 
sufficient to quote from his preface :— 

“Wadham is in many respects a typical specimen. Its 
buildings were completed at once, and have suffered less change 
than any other; its records are perhaps more complete ; and its 
comparatively modern date, on the border-line between the 
middle ages and our own, makes a closer acquaintance possible 
with the Founders and earlier members of the society. The 
buildings remain as the Foundress left them ; the buildings show 
not only every penny spent on the fabric, but the name of every 
workman who laboured upon it.” 

This last fact, as Mr. Jackson goes on to point out, is 
peculiarly interesting. In the story of the building of 
Wadham we are brought face to face with what he calls the 
“ craftsman-architect.” The masterpieces of medieval archi- 
tecture are the work of unknown men. Genius which would 
now carry fame and fortune was content to work without any 
thought of renown, and for the most modest remuneration 
But the name of one of these obscure masters of architecture 
has been preserved in the building-accounts of Wadham. 
William Arnold “ was practically the architect of the College, 
who planned the whole, and directed the workmen in every 
detail.” He was paid £1 per week for about a year-and-a- 
half, and 10s. per week for some eight months more. Inigo 
Jones, who was nearly contemporary (he was born in 1572, 
whereas William Arnold was at work on Wadham during the 
years 1610-12), is said to have received £16,000 a year for 
keeping the Royal palaces in repair. It would be interesting 
to know what he received for designing the new quadrangle 
of St. John’s, Oxford, which was begun about twenty years 
later. Inigo Jones may be called the first of the English 
“ professional” architects. Among the accounts, which will, 
it is hoped, be published fully, are many interesting facts 
bearing on prices and wages. The masons—“ freemasons,” they 
are called—were first paid by the day, ls. 4d. being the wage; 
at the end of ten months the piece-work system was followed. 
The carriage of the stone cost ls. 4d. per cartload. It is not 
known whether it came from Headington or Shotover. The 
price would incline one to think the latter, as the distance is 
greater. The oak-timber came from Cumnor Wood; the elms 
from Headington. Both were felled without any considera- 
tion of season, but have lasted surprisingly well. The first 
stone was laid on July 31st, 1610 ; the chapel was consecrated on 
August 29th, 1612, the function being followed by what Mr. 
Jackson calls “a prodigious amount of feasting.” The cost 
was £83 15s. “an extravagant expenditure.” But does he 
know that a great City dinner, with about one hundred and 
twenty guests, sometimes costs £600 ? 

Passing from the building of the College to its Founders, 
we find a very full and interesting account in Mr. Jackson’s 
pages. Nicholas Wadham died in 1609. The idea of the 
College was his, and the draft of the statutes seems to 

* Wadham College, Oxford: its Foundation, Architecture, and History; with 
an Acoounl of the Fomily of Wadham BY Giisecs oath List ofits Member. 


By Thomas Fowler, D.D. Oxford: Printed for the Oxford Historical Society 
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have been approved by him; but he did not live to 
see the work actually commenced. His widow survived 
him nine years, and carried out his intentions with much 
zeal and energy. A Petre by birth—daughter of the 
Petre who founded certain fellowships at Exeter—she had 
a strong leaning to the old faith, but reconciled herself at 
last to the new. The statutes of her College, which she saw 
well started on its course, are thoroughly loyal to the Angli- 
ean Church. Other details in this document are notable. 
The lengthy vacations, which now more than equal in dura- 
tion the aggregate of “full term,” were not then thought of. 
No Scholar was to be absent for more than thirty, no Fellow 
for more than forty, days in the year. In two important 
respects, important anticipations of modern changes were 
introduced. Fellows were not bound to take Orders, and they 
vacated their Fellowships at the end of twenty years from 
the M.A. degree. (The original intention was to put the 
limit at twelve.) The stipend of the Warden was to be £100, 
of a Fellow, £20, of a Scholar, £10. Celibacy was imposed 
upon all. On nine days in the year, the Founder’s obit 
being among them, £30 was divided proportionally between 
the Foundationers. Mrs. Wadham nominated the members 
of the Foundation on April 20th, 1613. There were fifteen 
Fellows, as many Scholars, two Chaplains, and two clerks. 
Forty-eight undergraduates, over and above the Foundationers, 
were admitted at the same time, so that the College was well 
started. The first Warden held his place for five months only, 
the Founders refusing him leave to marry. The obligation of 
celibacy lasted down to the year 1806, when it was dispensed 
with by Act of Parliament. The story is told that a clause 
was inserted in a Turnpike Act, but, as Mr. Jackson does not 
mention it, this is probably fictitious. Among the eighteen 
Wardens that have held the office of Warden, there have been 
six Bishops. But we must not linger any longer with Mr. 
Jackson’s delightful book. It is as good to read as it is hand- 
some in appearance. He will pardon us for pointing out one 
curious little error. The “ Parks,” he says, were, in his under- 
graduate days, an open space; “it used to be sown with 
wheat,” he goes on. Always with wheat? Surely that was 
curious farming ! 

Not much is known about the actual building of Corpus 
Christi College, but we have some curious information about 
the intentions of the Founder. His original intention, which 
went as faras the drawing of a plan, was to found a monas- 
tery, with, however, some admixture of secular element. From 
this he was turned by the well-known words of Bishop 
Oldham: “Shall we build houses and provide livelihoods for 
a company of bussing [mumbling?] monks, whose end and 
fall we ourselves may live to see? No,no! It is more meet a 
great deal that we should provide for the increase of learning, 
and for such as who, by their learning, shall do good in the 
Church and Commonwealth.” Bishop Oldham himself gave 
largely to the new College, the constitution of which was care- 
fully framed to provide for his favourite object, though the 
maintenance of religion was not left uncared for. The 
statutes, given in 1517, and revised in 1527, a few months 
before Bishop Foxe’s death, provide for a Reader in Greek 
who was to lecture to the University. He was to lecture every 
day in the week during term, and to give private instruction 
thrice in the week during vacations. What would the modern 
professor say to this? There was to be also a professor of 
humanity (i.e., Latin), an office which has been re-established 
in recent times, the first occupant of the restored chair being 
John Conington (1856-1869). A third Reader was to take 
theology for his subject, having to lecture on some portion of 
the Old or New Testament. Here, also, says Dr. Fowler, 
the “spirit of the Renaissance is predominant.” ‘The lecturer 
was to follow as his guides in exegesis, not Nicholas de Lyra 
or Hugh of Vienne, “ac cxteros, ut tempore, ita doctrina, 
longe posteriores,” but the great Doctors of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, Origen and Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Jerome. If the teachers were hard-worked under 
the Founders’ statutes, so were the students. “There was 
little leisure,” writes Dr. Fowler, “for the amusements which 
now occupy so large a portion of the students’ time and 
thoughts.” No game was permitted, except ball in the College 
garden. Hunting and fowling might be followed when the 
student was away from Oxford, but then his total absence 
during the year was not to exceed twenty days. Bachelors, 
Masters, and even Doctors, who, though exempt from lectures, 
were bound to take part in theological disputation, were ex- 





pected to work. Bishop Foxe’s College was, indeed, as he 
expressed it, a hive (alvearius) in which his “ scholars, as ins 
genious bees, were to make wax day and night for the honour 
of God, and sweet honey to the advantage of themselves and 
of all Christian men.” 

The discipline by which these studies were enforced was of 
the strictest kind. Corporal punishment was inflicted if the 
transgressor was an undergraduate of less than twenty years. 
Confinement to the library, a solitary meal in hall on bread 
and beer, even bread and water, and total deprivation of com- 
mons not paid for, it must be remembered, were the worst 
punishments. Rustication was not thought of, and the 
students were perpetually “ gated,” for they could never go 
out without special leave. The gates were always locked at 8 
or 9 o’clock (according to season), and the keys taken to the 
President. The present distinguished holder of the office 
seems to sigh for these good old times. 

It is not long, however, before he has to record a sad falling- 
off in manners and learning. The fifth in the list of Presi- 
dents, little more than thirty years after the Founder’s death, 
has an appalling list of charges made against him; and two 
of his predecessors had not been famous, to say the least 
as scholars. One Morice gives, apropos of his own President’s 
liking for card-playing, this sarcastic description of those who 
had gone before him :—* Verumtamen illo spacio Claimundus 
flexis genibus orasset, Chedsaeus studuisset, Boucherus ster- 
tisset, Mouvenus cum villico, Greenevaius fortasse cum villica 
sermones contulisset.” 

Dr. Fowler has a long list of Corpus worthies to com- 
memorate. Jewel and Hooker belonged to the College in its 
early days. Within the last century it has numbered 
among its alumni, Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff, Philpotts, 
Bishop of Exeter, Dean Buckland, John Keble, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, and Dr. Arnold. Considering that it was a very 
small Society, seldom numbering more than eight or ten 
undergraduates, the list, out of which we have taken only the 
best-known names, is, as Dr. Fowler puts it, “ surprising both 
for its size and its brilliancy.” 

Readers, academical or other, have to thank the President 
of Corpus for a most interesting account of his College. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Old Testament and the New Criticism. By Alfred Blomfield, 
D.D. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a reproduction, for the most part, 
of papers which have appeared in a serial form, and some criti- 
cisms on Professor Driver’s “ Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament.” Bishop Blomfield maintains the con- 
servative position in a way that deserves respectful attention. 
This “conservative” position has, however, shifted not a little 
from what it was within the memory even of younger men. A 
writer who speaks of the “crude anthropomorphism and com- 
paratively low morality of Genesis,’ has moved a good deal 
from the average religious thought of the last generation. That 
things will find their right level, and that the essentials of faith 
will not suffer, we may be sure. Meanwhile, such books as this 
will not be without their use. We may mention together with 
this volume, Nature, the Supernatural, and the Religion of Israel, by 
Josiah Gilbert (Hodder and Stoughton). 


King’s Mead. By Henry F. Buller. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a novel decidedly above the average of merit. 
Its interest chiefly lies in the love-affairs of a certain Mar- 
garet, who loves a most unworthy cousin, and has to be dis- 
enchanted in a very painful way. Margaret is a well-drawn 
character, being just the enthusiastic kind of woman that falls in 
love with and makes an ideal of a most unsuitable man. The 
Admiral and his son Charlie are more familiar types,—the bluff 
seaman, who seems to have gone out of fashion along with the 
old men-of-war, and the “agreeable rattle,” who is, happily, still 
with us. Mr. Buller writes, for the most part, with good taste. 
Hence our surprise at a deplorably ill-judged paragraph about 
the “Good Samaritan.” He would do well in future to correct 
his proofs a little more carefully. 


The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. (The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) —This volume, taken as a whole, may be commended 
to the student. We cannot express our unqualified assent to all 








that we find in it—as, e.g., Professor Stanton’s apology for the wars 
of extermination waged by Israel—but the utility of the volume 
and its general excellence is beyond all question. Among the 
contributors we find Professor Ryle, who writes on “The Struc- 
ture” and “ Limits and Growth of the Bible;” Bishop Westcott, 
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who contributes a paper “ On the Sacred Books of Pre-Christian 
Religion ;” and Dr. Sinker, who writes on “ The Preservation and 
Translation of the Bible.” 


Practical Fly-Fishing. By John Beever. Edited by A. and A. 
R. Severn. (Methuen.)—This book was written and published 
more than forty years ago. The author lived near Coniston Lake, 
and was a remarkably skilful angler, besides being a keen observer 
of Nature. His book has been put, by common consent of persons 
qualified to judge, in a high place among angling literature. It 
is, in an eminent degree, what it professes to be,—“ practical.” 
The editors have made such additions as were necessary to bring 
it up to date. 


British War-Medals and How they were Won. By Thomas Carter. 
Revised and enlarged by W. H. Long. (Norie and Wilson.)—Mr. 
Carter carried on his work up to the end of the year 1860; Mr. 
Long has revised the old material and added new, bringing his 
account down to the present time. As we have departed from the 
somewhat grudging policy of an earlier time, and even gone to 
the opposite extreme—giving medals on every occasion—there 
has been plenty for him to do. The volume contains much mili- 
tary history, and will be found both useful and interesting. 


A Passage through Bohemia. By Florence Warden. 3 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This is not a novel for every one, certainly 
not virginibus puerisque. The Bohemia through which we are 
invited to pass in the author’s company is not a sentimental 
region where people do not do much worse things than wear outré 
garments, and drink and smoke more than is good for them, but 
a place where passion and crime are only too real. The hero of 
the story is banished into it by an unhappy mischance, and meets 
with some strange and exciting adventures. His career asa “giant” 
—his stature of 6 ft. 4in. being helped not a little by some skil- 
fully contrived boots—is excellently told. In fact, the whole 
book shows as good work as Miss Florence Warden has ever done. 
In “Jack” McKenna—“ Jack,” we should explain, is the nick- 
name of a girl—she has given us a very powerful sketch. The 
purity, courage, and enthusiasm of the girl do indeed make a 
light in a dark place. 


Told by the Colonel. By W. L. Alden. (Maclure.)—These 
thirteen sketches are excellent specimens of American humour. 
Perhaps the best and most significant is “ Jewseppe.” Jewseppe 
is an Italian organ-grinder, who is anxious to elevate the 
down-trodden, and proceeds to elevate the gorilla who performs 
for his organ. The attempt ends in disaster. It is not difficult 
to read a political meaning into the story. 


Annual Summaries Reprinted from the “ Times.” Vol. I., 1851-75. 
(Macmillan.)—These summaries are intended for the future, we 
have been always disposed to think, rather than for the present. 
A reader who is acquainted with the details of the events of the 
year, finds himself rather wearied when they are thus presented 
to him in summary. But when a certain time has elapsed, they 
become both useful and interesting. The difficulty of referring 
to the history of the near past is often great; a book like this 
removes it to a considerable extent. 


My Peril in a Pullman-Car. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(H. J. Drane.)—These are nine short stories, briskly told, but not 
of more than ordinary merit. The liveliest, and generally the 
best, is “‘ An Express Idyll.” 


Two Present-Day Questions. By W. Sanday, D.D. (Longmans.) 
—The “Questions” are “ Biblical Criticism” and ‘The Social 
Movement.” That what Dr. Sanday has to say is well worth 
attention need hardly be said. On the first, if we may venture to 
sum up his teaching, he preaches patience and deliberate move- 
ment,—definite conclusions must still be far off ; on the second, he 
recommends the strict adherence of the preacher to his province, 
a province which may be briefly described by “ duties.” 


Guide to Promotion. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt. 
(Stanford,)—This is a book containing the necessary information 
for officers preparing for examination in regimental duties. The 
form adopted is that of question and answer; the subjects are, 
“ Discipline,” “ Duty,” ‘ Interior Economy,” “ Movement of 
Troops,” and “Arms, Ammunition, and Equipment.” Intro- 
ductory chapters give the regulations for examination, &c. The 
manual is intended for the ranks of Lieutenant, Captain, and 
Major. 


Of English Classics selected and annotated for purposes of 
education, we have received so many that it is impossible to give 
but the very briefest mention of them. Spenser’s Faerie Queen, 
Book I., edited by H. M. Percival (Macmillan), is one of the series 
of text-books intended, in the first instance, for Indian colleges 
and schools. Mr. Percival prefixes an introduction, in which he 
deals with some of the more important topics—literary, metrical, 








and grammatical—that are connected with the Faerie Queen, 
From the same publishers, we also have :—Selections from the 
Spectator, edited by K. Deighton; and also by Mr. Deighton, 
Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, the notes and appendices furnishing 
a useful, we might almost say an indispensable, corrective to the 
partisan rhetoric of Macaulay’s famous essay ; also, Shorter Poems 
by Burns, Byron, and Campbell, by W. Murison, and Wordsworth’s 
Shorter Poems, by Mrs. Edmund Helps.——We have also to men- 
tion :—The Merchant of Venice, with Introduction and Notes 
(Blackie and Son); and, from the same publishers, Sir Waltey 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, I.-III.; and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Books I.-II. and Books V.-VI., edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. Wilson Verity (Cam- 
bridge University Press).——Dampier’s Voyage Round the World, 
edited by Robert Steele (Percival and Co.), may be described 
as something of a new experiment in school-books, but one 
for which much may be said. The notes are few, but 
probably little of this kind of help is wanted. The style, 
anyhow, is of the clearest. From the same publishers, we 
also have :—Pope’s Translation of the Iliad of Homer, XXIII.-XXIV,, 
a fine piece of literature, however unlike the original it may be; 
Burke's Speeches on America, with Introduction and Notes by C. 
E. Vaughan, for obvious reasons an excellent subject for higher 
forms, as giving them a view of the political aspects of history ; 
Macaulay’s History of England, Chapter I., edited by A. E. Little, the 
masterly sketch with which the historian introduces his subject; 
and Defoe’s Journal of the Plague-Year, edited by A. T. Martin. 
—We have also to mention Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
edited by F. G. Selby (Macmillan).——In English Grammars we 
have :—The English Language: History and Structure, by W. H. 
Low (W. B. Clive); Historical Outline of English Syntax, by 
Francis Bond, M.A. (E. Arnold); English Grammar, by Robert 
Jackson, M.A. (Percival); and A Primer of Historical English 
Grammar, by Henry Sweet (Clarendon Press).——Geography 
of the British Colonies and Dependencies, by William Hughes 
and T. Francon Williams (Philip and Son).——An Elemen- 
tary Geography of British North America, by Lionel W. Lyde- 
M.A. (Percival) ; and from the same publishers and by the same 
author, British South Africa ; both volumes in “‘The Glasgow 
Series of Elementary Geography.” Also from Messrs. Percival, 
Our Country, by the Rev. Edgar Sanderson.——The Public 
Examination Spelling-Key, by W. Stewart Thompson (Lewis Smith 
and Son), explains its own purpose sufficiently. ——-Other Educa- 
tional Books are :—Science-Teaching in Schools, by Henry Dyer 
(Blackie and Sons) ; Book-Keeping, by Philip Crellin (Whittaker) ; 
Modern Side Arithmetic, by the Rev. T. Mitcheson (F. Hodgson) ; 
Key to the Same (same author and publisher) ; Key to Exercises and 
Examples in Euclid I.-VI. and XI., by H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens 
(Macmillan); History Readers, V. and VI. (same publishers) ; and 
also Examinations in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry, 
by P. A. Thomas. 


Of works on Divinity, Sermons, &c., we have received :—The 
Gospel of a Risen Saviour, by the Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar (T. 
and T. Clark); and from the same publishers, Christian Ethics, 
by Newman Smyth, D.D.; Christian Theology and Modern Theories, 
by the Rev. John Evans (Elliot Stock) ; The Redemption of the 
Body, by W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, M.A. (same publishers).——In 
the series of “‘ Preachers of the Age ” (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.), we have The Gospel of Work, by the Bishop of Winchester; 
Plain Words on Great Themes, by J. Oswald Dykes, M.A.; The 
Transfigured Sackcloth, and other Sermons, by the Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson; Christ is All, by H.C. G. Moule, M.A.; Agonix Christi, 
by Dean Lefroy.—The Priest in Politics, by Phillip H. Bagenat 
(Hutchinson and Co.) ; Addresses on the Resurrection, by the Rev. 
T. P. Ring (Skeffington and Son); The Gospel of the Future, by a 
Parish Priest (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; Practical Reflections on 
Every Verse of the Book of Genesis, with a Preface by the Bishop of 
Lincoln ; Sermons, by Canon Reiner (Swan Sonnenschien and Co.) ; 
The Lesson of a Dilemma, and other Sermons, by Thomas G. Selby 
(same publishers) ; Words of Counsel to English Churchmen Abroad, 
by the Bishop of Gibraltar (Macmillan) ; Christianity or Infallibility : 
Both or Neither? by the Rev. Daniel Lyons (Longmans) ; Notes on 
the Teaching of St. Paul, by E. Tyrrell Green, M.A. (Skeffington 
and Son); The Great Discourse of Jesus Christ, a Topical Arrange- 
ment and Analysis of All His Words (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; 
The King and the Kingdom: a Study of the Four Gospels, Series 1, 2,3 
(Williams and Norgate); A New Creed, Human and Humane 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———_ 
Add F, T.), Agricultural Analysis, cr 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
Arnsld (9, Light of the World, Desigas by Holman Hunt, 40 (Lone) 0 


Banks (G. L.), Bridge of Beauty, Cr 8V0.........seesreceessessetetteererrenes (IDs U. 
a (J. P.), Life and Adventures, 8V0 ....se.sserreseecsesenreseereee (Unwin) 5/9 
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G.), The Guided Life, cr 8vo .... sesseee.(Skeffington) 3/6 
Bete f ot Round, cr 8vo ......... (B.T.8.) 2/0 
Brave Bessie Westland, Cr 8VO ..-......-..sssssserseescseerseeseneeeateesseneenees R.T.S.) 1/6 
Burnett (C. H.), System of Disease of th 2 vols. roy 8vo .. (Lewis) 48/0 
Chappell (J.), Neath A ril Skies, cr 8vo. ...(Partridge) 3/6 
Clark (M.), "T'wixt Shadow and Shine, cr 8vo..... +++. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Copes (M.), Loyal to His Trust, Cr 8V0....sssssssseeessssseressessesssereneneen: 8.0.) 1/6 
Cowling (T. P.), Delightful Ditties, 4to (Brown) 2/6 
Crawford (F. M.), Children of the King, cr 8V0..........+-ssee..00e(Macmillan) 6/0 


























Crompton (F. E.), Gentle Heritage, cr 8vo ...ee(Ennes) 3/6 





Currency Question (Herschell Commission), 8vo .. .(W. H. Allen) 2/0 
De Butts (KE. L ), Vittoria, or 8vo ...(B.T.8.) 2/0 
Dickens (M.), Mere Cypher, cr 8vo ............ oe ...(Macmillan) 3/6 


iderct’s Thoughts on Art and Style, cr 8vo . 
mai (E.), Comedy of Masks, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Dunboyne (Lady), Breaking of the Cloud, cr 8vo 
Eady (K. M.), Heir of Sandyscombe, cr 8vo... 
Edwards (M. B.), Curb of Honour, cr 8vo.. 
Field (8. M.), Little Count Paul, cr 8vo.. 
Forde (H. A.), Difficult Team, cr 8vo .. 
Gowen (H. H.), Kingdom of Man, cr 8v 
Green (K. K.), Keith’s Trial, &., cr 8vo... 
Green (E. E.), Wilfal Willoughbys, cr 8vo 


Remington) 5/0 











Grey (H.). Lord Stafford Audley, cr 8vo ... 1/6 

Gundry (R. 8.), China and ber Neighbours, 9/0 

Hamer (S. &.), Swirlborough Manor, cr 8vo......... ..(Oliphant) 2/6 

Hare (A. J. C.), Story of Two Noble Lives, 3 vols (@. Allen) 31/6 

Hargreaves (C. Y.), Paul Romer, cr 8vo..... .. (Black) 6/0 

Hart (M.), From Harvest to Hay-Time, cr 8vo Hurst & — 3/6 
( 


Harte {B.), Bianca, 2 vols. cr Svo 
Hill (J.), Treason-Felony, 12mo ... 
Herden (J.), Forty-Two Years amon 
Jacobs (H.), Lay of the Southern Cros:, ur 8vo 














James (C. T. C.), One Virtue, cr 8v0......... ..... Maliv sila caiusiendsduaesupacasaaesal (Black) 6,0 
Jebb (R C.), Attic Orators, Antiphon to Isacus, 2 vols, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 25,0 
Keene (H. G.), History of India, 2 vols, cr 8vo.............. i saad (W. H. Allen) 16/0 
King’s Sword, Cr 8VO ...e0..sssseeeseessesersetecssetseneeneeneesensnnecesces (R.T.S.) 20 
Kingston (W. H.), Captain Cook, cr 890......00..scessessesseeeeseteereneeneres (B.T.S.) 2/6 
Lamb (R.), Of No Account, Cr 8VO .......sscescesserreeeeeseeee soceeishiinliiniiiasiil (R,T.S.) 3/6 
Langford (W.), This Deadly Blot, cr 8V0 ..........seccesceseeree coeeeees (Remington) 3/6 
Lee (J. T.), Power of a Blameless Life, or 8V0 .............scceeeeeees (Skeffington) 2/6 
Loney (J. L.), Plane Trigonometry, cr 8vo ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Lysaght (Mrs.), Rex Singleton, Cr 8V0...........sscesecssecesereeeeeeees ( j 
Macguire (C.), Amabel, 3 vols. cr 8vo..... 








Marshall (E.), Close of St. Christopher’s, cr 8vo 











McAulay (A.), Utility of Quaternions in Physics, 8vo . (Macmillan) 5/0 
McDermott (P. L.), British East Africa, 8vo ................+5 (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Metcalf (W. C.), Watch and Watch, cr 8V0 .0...........cccccsseseseeeeeeceeeee (Nisbet) 2/6 
Mikszath (C.). Good People of Palécz, folio ... (W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Milligan (G.), Golden Nails, 12m0.............cscsecceseeseeseesessensesteecenee: (Oliphant) 1/6 
Mills (J.), Chemistry for Students, cr 8V0................cscceceeeeeeeeceseueees (S. Low) 3/6 
Minck (O. R. F.), Principles, &c., of Book-keeping, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Moodie (W.), Tools for Teachers, Cr 8V0.............2.ceeceeceeeee . Stock) 5/0 
Moore (F. W.), Original Humorous Pieces, cr 8vo. .-.(Dean) 2/6 
Moore (F. W.), Original Plays, cr 8V0 ....cc.c..ccsccssessessessesenece erccesoeees (Dean) 2/6 
Moore (T.), Anglican Brief against Roman Catholic Claims, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 7,6 
Morris (J. H,), Teaching of Drawing, cr 8vo ....... peacadaeaebitecrnes (Longmans) 4/6 
Mulliner (E.), Declined with Thanks, cr 8V0 ............cccceceeceesceeereeeees (Henry) 3/6 
Murray (D. C.), Time’s Revenge, cr 8v0 ..............4 .. (Chatto & Windus) 3,6 
Old Halls and Families of Derbyshire, Vol. IT., 4t0 ...........0cc0cceeee (Wardley) 21/0 
Parkes (H.), Rrmengarde, cr 8V0 ........:..cccecceseeeeeees ..(E. Stock) 5/0 
Peacock (C. K.), Bush and Town, cr 80 ..............ccccseeceeseeseeeeeres (Oliphant) 2/0 
Pease (A. E.), Biskra and the Oases and Desert of the Zibans, 12mo(Stanford) 46 
Princeton Sermons, Cr SVO ...........cccccco.cccccscesscescscccee eda da padhescueae (Oliphant) 5/0 


Pusey (K. B.), Life of, by H. P. Liddon, Vol. I. and II., 8vo 


...(Longmans) 36/0 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders (79th), 4to .............000. 


..(Jobhnston) 3/0 













Ralph (E ), Step by Step through the Bible, Vol. II., cr 8vo............ (Nisbet) 2/6 
Roosevelt (J.), The Wilderness Hunter, 8V0..........00....cceeeeeeseeeeeee-(Patnams) 15/0 
Scott (T. L.), Visions of the Apocalypse, cr 8V0 .....6......68 Skeffington) 6/0 


Shakespeare’s King John (the Ariel Shakespeare), 18mo . 
Sidgwick (A.), Process of Argument, cr 8V0.............06.c0ce0 
Simson (J.), Eminent Men of Kent, 8vo ....... 


iran (Putnams) 2/6 
coones (Black) 5/0 
E. Stock) 










Simpson (K.), Jeanie o’ Biggersdale, cr 8vo . (Unwin) 6/0 
Stone (E.), After Long Years, er 8vo .......... .(Oliphant) 2/6 
Stredder (E.), Doing and Daring, cr 8vo .............. ....(Nelson) 3/6 
ftromeyer (C. E.), Marine-Boiler Management, 8vo................. (Longmans) 18/) 
Taylor (C.), Huguenots of the Seventeenth Century, cr 8vo ............ (Tylor) 3/6 
Thorn (J.), Jim, er 8vo ........ wa Ginakubdadlensesn tha, Gubeeaancretiateas ....(W. Gardner) 2/0 
Toplio (G.), Girls of Cliff School, cr 8vo .... .... (8.8.0.) 2,0 
Treanor (T. 8.), Log of a Sky-Pilot, or 8v0................ (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Tregarthen (G.), Australian Commonwealth, cr 8V0 .......ccccece0eeeeee (Unwin) 5/0 
Tyacke (R. H.), How I Shot my Bears, cr 8vo........... pantiananansiqasebanean 8. Low) 7/6 
Tytler (S.), Beneath the Surface, cr 8vo case (8.8.0) 3/6 
Van Oss (8. F.), American Railroads, er 8vO ..........00...000.08 (BE. Wilson) 3/6 
Von Moltke (Count), Essays, § peeches, &c., 2 vols,, Cr 8V0 ......0000. (Osgood) 21/0 
Wagner (L.), More About Names, Cr 8V0........s.ceceeeeeeeneee aaa ..(Unwin) 7/6 
Wale (B. B.), Day of Preparation, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 5/0 
Ward (A. E.), Girl Governess, er 8vo ve (8.8.U.) 2/0 





Willoughby (L.), In the Grip of the Algerine, cr 8v0 ..... “(8.8.0.) 36 


Yeo (J. B.), Manual of Medical Treatment, 2 vols, 12mo 
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cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 
Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT November 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. | N S Ti T U T | O N. 


Paid in Claims, £3,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 

All the Profits are di ided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 
£4,600,000. All persons vow a-ruring will receive an additional share of 
— ig ted Entrants at the next D vison in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 

ondon, E.0. 











_— COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For WOMEN), 
8 anp 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
PrincipaL: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION in the College, Art School, and Training Department will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th, 1893. Students are expected to attend 
on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2 o’clock, to enter their names. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

This Department provides a Professional Training in Teaching for Women. 
Students can enter in October and January, and are prepared for the Teaching 
Examinations held by the Universities of Cambridge and of London. 

ART SCHOOL. 
Professor: G. ALBERT LauNDY. 

Classes for Drawing and Painting from Casts, and from the draped living 

model, will be held. Lectures will be delivered during the Michaelmas and Lent 


Terms. 
EVENING LECTURES. 
Evening Courses of Forty Lectures each will be given twice a week in Chemis- 
try, English Language, German, Latin, and Mathematics. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 anv 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





For particulars, apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A Married MEDICAL 
kK MAN, living in a desirable part near the sea, will receive a Lady or Gen- 
tleman as RESIDENT PATIENT. References exchanged.—Address, “‘ M. D.,”’ 
15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 





ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GLLLESPIE, M.A., has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College, Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the REGISTRAR 
of the College. 


Ho LIFE and DAY SCHOOL in LONDON.— 
Graduate and Fellow of his College, with long educational experience, 
residing within fifteen minutes’ walk from Hampstead Heath, REVEIVES a few 
BOYS who may have private tuition, or attend one of the great London day 
schoo’s.—Apply by letter to GRADUATE, 14 Croftdown Road, Highgate, N. 


ISS WOODMAN, of 13 SOMERSET STREET, 

PORTMAN SQUARE, announces the REOPENING of her PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN on THURSDAY, October 5th 
(at the usual hour), 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. 

For Pro us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 





T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) are elected twice a year, in June and 
December. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term. 


2. 








Fees :—Supp! tary Foundati s, 30 guineas per annum. 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum. 


Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

Applications for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
the School. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esgq,, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEC., Bath College, Bath. 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School dat lly good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 21st. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be offered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 





RIVATE TUITION for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of age.—A Married Clergyman, residing ina 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THREE VACANCIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation ; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics, 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,”” Sussex Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Olassical and 
Modern Sides. Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13 —NEXT TERM com- 
mences SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARKS, MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorongh education ; home 
comforts; masters. Pupils preparel for Trinity College Music, and Oxford, 
Cambridge Local Exams. Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children 
from abroad and delicate girls recsive Principal’s special supervision.—Terms 
moderate. Highest references. AUTUMN TERM SEPIEMBER 19th. 


PTON PARK, SLOUGH.—ALL ARMY EXAMINA- 

TIONS, and UNIVERSITY.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Oxon (first- 

class honours), successer to the late Major Fawkes, PREPARES PUPILS for 

Sandhurst, Woolwich, Militia Literary, and Militia Competitive Examinations, 
Numerous recent successes.—For particulars, address, Upton Park, Slough. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS is in England, 
Address, Miss WILLS, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


NIVERSITY HALL, EDINBURGH 
(RESIDENCE for UNDERGRADUATES). 
Several vacancies for Winter Session.—Apply Secretary, or Professor GEDDES, 


(LIFTON HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 








President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President—The Ven, the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 22nd, 


Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or 
: banat Hon. Secretary, H. 0. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, 

ristol, 

Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :~ 

1, For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4. For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


T. PAUL’S HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS.—Special pre- 
paration for the Public Schools, Modern Side, and for the Royal Navy. 
First-class staff. Bracing situation, 250 feet above the sea, Special attention to 
—, boys.—Address, J, L. WATSON, Esq., Furze Croft, Filsham, St, 
eonards, 











T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDI 
HYDE PARK OORNER, ia SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, when 
an Introductory Address in commemoration of the centenary of John Hanter 
will be delivered by Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for co; ition i 
October :— preen 

1. A Scholarship, value £145, for the son3 of Medical Men who ha tered 
the School as bond-fide first year students during the current year. Ui 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students who have enced 
their medical studies not earlier than May, 1893. — 

3. Two Scholarships, valne £85, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £4) Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32 - the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 103. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 103s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal, and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, includivg that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodginy, are awarded yearly upon the re. 
commendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

: ISAMBARD OWRN, M.D., Dean, 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.8. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
My the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. LORD THRING, 
Two Entrance Science Ssholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open to 
first-year students, will be offered tor competition. The examination will be 
held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects will be chemistry and 
merece, with either physiology, botany, or zoology, at the option of the can- 
idates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special clas:es are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students 
and for qualified practitioners, 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and Others who receive students 


into their houses. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





oe eee Ss OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIO and the INTERMEDIATE M.B, (London) EXAMINATIONS, 

Fee for the whole course, 10 Guineas, 

A S,ecial Class is also held for the Primary F,R.C0.8. Examination, 

These Claszes will commence in OOUTOBER, and are not confined to students 
of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. —A_ LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a 
RESIDENT STUDENT. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough 
preparation for the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.— 
Address, Dr. DAWSON TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

_4 Army Tators and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


FFICES TO BE LET.—Splendid SUITE of Prominent 

GROUND-FLOOR OFFICES, Frontage to CHANCERY LANE. Moderate 

Rent. Hall-porter, electric light, &c.—Apply to the HOUSEKEEPER, 58 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ACHELOR CHAMBERS.—A _ Gentleman leaving 

London wishes to DISPOSE of his CHAMBERS in CHANCERY LANE 
consisting of Bedroom and Sitting-room, cither FURNISHED or UNFUR- 
NISHED. Both light front rooms, snug and quiet.—Apply to the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug BACHE- 
LORS’ QUARTERS combined, in central position. Studios have uninter- 
rupted north-east and top-lights. Can be partitioned and decorated to suit 
tenant’s requirements, Rent, from £35 to £75 per annum. Cooking and attendance 
by resident housekeepers; electric light, hall-porter, &c.-—Particulars and to 
view, apply COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O90 0 ar conveniently arranged, to be LET in 
CHANCERY LANE. Electric light, hall-porter, &c. Moderate inclusive 
rent.—Full particulars on application to COLLECTOR, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 

_Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
VEtoile. Changement de propri¢taire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs. par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 


ERMANY.—Two ladies RECEIVE a few English girls 

into their pleasant HOME, where they have every advantage for learning 

and perfecting themselves in languages (French lady in the house), music, drawing, 

&c. Highest references in England and abroad, Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss KRAUSE, Goerlitz, near Dresden, 


ARKET-GARDENING.—A NEW PROFESSION for 

GENTLEMEN.—TWO GENTLEMEN have a VACANCY for a PU PIL 

wishing to learn Gardening. The Gardens include Orchards and Greenhouses. 
Premium required,—Apply, HEWLETT, Heathfield, Susre:. 
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ANNIE 8S. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready this day. 
No. 1, for OCTOBER, price 6d. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
CoNTENTS, 


INcCESS OF WALES: 

a With many Portraits, 

EuizaBEeTH GLEN, M.B. : THE EXPERIENCES OF 
a Lapy Dector. By Annie 8. Swan. 

}, ABoarpina-HovseE Romance. Illustrated. 
Hester SINCLAIR. By Norman Gale. Illustrated. 
‘Au Man. By Sarah Grand, Illustrated. | 
Bripes AND BRIDFGROOMS. With Portraits. q 
A Cup's Experiences iy M,. Pastevr’s In- 

sTiTUTE. W'th Portraits and Facsimiles, By 
Olga Beatty-Kingeton. 

{ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MapaMeE Part. 
By Baroness Von Zedlitz. 

A Tray oF DIAMONDS, 

Tue CHILDREN'S MYSTERY. 

1, Tue Mystery OF THE Five WHITE Rats. 

With Prize Offer. By Headon Hill. 

A Pace or ConFessions. By Adelina Patti. 

Tue Barcarn. By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated. 

Sunpar READINGS FoR OcToBER. By the Dean of 
Armagh, 

LIFE AND WORK AT HOME. 

Over the Tea-Cups. By Annie S, Swan.—Dress and 
Fashion.—Cookery.—House Furnishing.—Health 
and Personal Appearance.— Mothers and Children, 
Women’s Employments.—Smiles, 

*,* Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


London : Hopper & Stovanton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A BroGRAPHICAL 





On September 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 124, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, containing :—WitH Xneep Toots. 
Chaps, 13-16.—IN A STOCKHOLM PENSION.—THE 
Buient ON GuUESTWICK Hat, — CHARACTER 
Note: THe Bap PreNnNy.—WnHatT Men Catu 
Instinct.—Hapry Pairs at Donmow.—Camp- 
Lire 1n CASHMERE.—THE £URGEON'’S GUEST, 
Chaps. 1-2, 

London: SmitTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ATALANTA. 
OCTOBER NUMBER. First of a New Volume. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
Frontispiece—"' The Frigidarium.” From the Cele- 
brated Paintirg by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
Srm Ropert’s Fortune. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tne Hovses OF TUDOR AND STUART IN BALLAD AND 
Versk. Ilustrated by C.S. Ricketts and Reginald 
Savage, 





Tue Roya British Nurses’ Association. By 
H.R.4. Princess Christian. 
§rr LANCELOT AT THE ForesT CHAPEL. Illustrated 


Poew. 

In THE WorLD or Sona. By a Singer. 
WondERLAND. Illustrated with Special Views of the 
Yellowstone National Park. By Percival Rivers, 

A Costty Freak. By Maxwell Gray, 

EiainE. Original Drawing by Sir Noel Paton. 

Taine Eyes £711u SHINE FoR Me, Original Song 
by Dr. OC. Hubert H. Parry. 

Tunes In GENERAL, By Mrs, Oliphant, 

My Epitors. Short Complete Story. 

READING UNION AND SCHOOL OF FICTION, 

Tue Reatistic Novet. By Sarah Tytler. 

Prizes, SCHOLARSHIPS, COMPETITIONS, &C, 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRO- 





PRESERVED 


Sours, 
VISIONS, and 





potted MEATS. Also, 





PSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





[PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


“MHERE’S A CHIEL AMONG YE 

TAKIN’ NOTES, AN’ FAITH HE’LL 
PRINT EM,” has now become a saying so familiar 
that no apology need be made for introducing it, 
especially as it is intimately associated with the 
Press, which has helped in publishing the value of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. ‘The chiel that 
had been takin’ notes” for the past fifty years of 
the cures effected by these wonderful remedies, has 
frequently informed the public that they have no 
equal. He has noted where they have been success- 
ful whn other medicines failed, ard he has been 
particular in stating that at this period of the year 
they are especially useful, as they cure or relieve 
dysentery, diarrhoea, all stomach ard bowel dis- 
orders, bile and indigestion, 








F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(To be obtained in Town or Country.) 





Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 
14 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
THE SOUL OF THE BISHOP. 2vols. 
Il, 

By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
THE HUNTING GIBL. 3 vols. 
Ill, 

By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
FOR ONE SEASON ONLY: 
A Sporting Novel. 3 vols. 

IV. 

By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
FOUND WANTING. 3 vols. 


Will be published immediately. 
Sir RANDAL ROBERTS'S, Bart., NEW NOVEL. 


NOT IN THE BETTING. 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BOOKS ABOUT EDINBURGH, 





Ek 
Just published. 


ME MORABLEETINBURGH HOUSES 
By Witmor Harrison, Author of *‘ Memorable 
London Houses,” ‘‘ Memorable Dublin Houses,”’ 
&c. With 38 Original Iustrations from Drawings 
mace expressly for this Work. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


II, 


The BOOK of OLD EDINBURGH. With 
Historical Accounts of the Buildings therein re- 
produced, and Anecdotes of Edinburgh Life in 
the Olden Time. By Joun CuHartes Duntor and 
Attson Hay Duntop. Illustsated by William 
Hole, K.8.4. New Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


“Two delightful volumes about Edinburzh,’— 
Saturday Review. 


II. 
EDINBURGH, PAST and PRESENT. 


By J. B. Giti1Es. With Notes of the County, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Scientific, by Rev. 
James S. Mill, Fiona Masson, and Dr. GerK1e, 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, with 150 Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 





London, W.O, 





CHEAP POPULAR EDITION 
OF 


THE SELECT WORKS OF 
GEORGE COMBE. 


Issued by Authority of The Combe Trustees. 
In Handy Volumes, price ls, each, net, 
from all Booksellers’, or by post, 1s, 24d. 


1. The CONSTITUTION of MAN. 


1s. net. 
2. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Is. net. 
3. SCIENCE and RELIGION. 1s. net. 
4. DISCUSSION S on EDUCATION. 


s. net. 


5. AMERICAN NOTES. ls. net. 


The publication of these Volumes will begin in 
October. 


Other Volumes to fo'low. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 


REMINGTON AND 00.’ NEW BOOKS. 





At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 
A New Work by FREDERICK WICKS, Author of 
“The Veiled Hand.” 

The BROADMOOR PATIENT, and the 
POOR CLERK: Two Stories in Psychological 
Contrast. By FREDERICK Wicks. Abnndantly 
Illustrated by A. Morrow. Demy 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. ; cloth boards, 2s, 

St. James’s Gazette says:—* Mr. Wicks tells hig 
stories in most artistic fashion, and breathes life into 
his characters...... The delineation of the murderer 
Carlston, is really a somewhat remarkable achieve. 
ment.” 

Scotsman says :—‘* Mr. Wicks made such a brilliant 
hit with ‘The Veiled Hand ’ that his new stories ‘ fhe 
Broadmoor Patient’ and ‘The Poor Clerk’ havea 
high standard to sustain...... Both stories are well 
and dramatically told......They are effectively illus- 
trated by Mr. A. Morrow......The stories are capital 
ones for the seaside.” 

Morning Post says:—“ Mr, Wicks has already proved 
himself to be a writer of unusual power, and his two 
psychological studies are at least as suggestive of 
strer gth as his previous efforts.” 

National Cbserver says: —‘‘Is powerfully and 
humorously ‘old, and is more calculated than most to 
make one’s flesh creep agreeably. It is also written 
in English, Where‘ore we cheerfully acknowledge 
gratitude to Mr. Wicks.” 


DIDEROT’S THOUGHTS on ART and 
S1YLE. With Some of his shorter Essays, 
Selected and Translated by Bratrix L. ToLiE- 
MACHE (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache), Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


REMINGTON and CO., Limited, 
LONDON and SYDNEY. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 
By Lord NORTON. 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d, 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, 
For the Session 1893-94, 


Macmittan and Co., London; J. E. Cornisn, 
Manchester, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d, each 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The UNITED STATES: an Outline of 
Political History, 1492—1871. 
By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 8s, 64. 

TIMES.—* His survey of events is luminous, his estimate of character is sin- 
gularly keen and just,and his style is at once incisive, dignified, and scholirly...... 
No one who takes up Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volume will readily lay it down before 
he has finished it; no one will lay it down without acknowledging the rare gifts 
of the writer.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ For the average well-educated, inquiring Briton, 
who is not a historical specialist, the ‘ Outliue ’ here presente’ will be a treasure. 
It is exactly what he wants, and what he might, if left to his own devices, in- 
effectually wade through many authors to obtain.” 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


Elited by Witu1am Apis Wriaut. Edition de Luxe, 49 vols., 6s. per 
vol. net. 

*,* The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 
Forty Volumes Super-Royal 8vo, each volume containing a single Play. It will be 
printed on fine cream-white hand-made paper. The impression will be limited to 
600 Copies, a considerable number of which have been ordered for America, It will 
be issued at the rate of two volumes per month from October, when *‘ The Tempest” 
and “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” wilt be published. Orders will only be re- 
ceived for Complete Sets. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD TENNY- 
SON’S WORKS. 
Vol. IX. DEMETER, and other Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. [In October. 


*,* This, with the eight volum's a’ready published, will complete the Library 
Edition of Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 
to ISAEUS. 


By R.C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Regias Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. New Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 25s, [ Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 408. OCTOBER. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS. 


1, Pertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps, 17-13. 

2. Tue Great War. By Frederick Greenwood. 

3. Fowtine on LonasHore, By “A Son of the Murshes.’’ 
4. Samurt Danie. 

5. Tue Late Epipemic, 

6. PARLIAMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


7. Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Mrs. Steel. (Conclusion.) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| eerie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS...  o0 —aue nas 


HE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
FIRE— 


LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insare as t> par- 
ticipate in NINKTY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of theic class, 

Apply for Prospectus. 

Hrap Orricres: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





1848, 


£16,000,00). 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTsIDE Pack, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0} Narrow Column ........... Rneosbe 





P 
Half-Page 


0 

«e 5 5 O| Half-Column......... . - 11 0 

Quarter-Page ....ccceeeceereses » 212 6] Quarter-Column ..............000 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Oatside Page ....ccccccsereeeees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...........00 eccosccses Gan an 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








Terms: net. 
Terms of Subscription. 
—_ aie es ae Yearly. ben Quarterly. 
neluding to any part of the Uni yearly. 
— ‘ne , one sep BOB: .csces 014 8...... 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &.... ... 110 6.....015 3....0 7 & 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





ey 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AM ABEL: a Military Romance. By 


CaTHAL Macaurre. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 





BIANCA: a Novel. 


Harte. 2 vols. 21s. 


By Mrs. Bacor 





THE PASSING OF A MOOD, 


and Other Stories. By V., 0., C.S.— The New 
**Pseudonym.” Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COM. 
MONWEALTH. By Grevitiez 


TrecartHEN. The New Volume of the “ Nation 
Series.’’ Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN. 
TURES OF JAMES PP, 
BECKWOURTH; Mountaineer, 


Scout, and Indian Chief. Edited by Cuas. G. Lrytanp 
(“Hans Breitman”). The New ‘‘ Adventure” 
Volume. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, 


By 8. R. Crockett. Third 











and some Common Men. 
Edition, cloth extra, 5s. 


“ Striking sketches of Scotch life and character.”—Truth. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Oost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT, 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhitl Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivulled Sea- Frontage and Opeu Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-vath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF ot MANAGE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


MIRABEL’S THEORY. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING, 
Author of “ The Undergraduate,” &e. 


DR. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE COURAGE OF SYLVIA 


FULGENT. 
By H. B. Frnuay Knicur, Author of “A Girl with a Tem- 
per,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF TER- 
ENCE CLANCY. 

By Haroup VALLINGS, Author of “The Quality of Mercy,” 
&e. In8 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


PERDITA. By Mary E. Many, Author of 


«“ A Lost Estate,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











A NEW WORK DESCRIBING THE 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


And affording an Answer to Recent Attacks on the Second 


Chamber. 
8vo, 16s. 


THE BARONAGE AND THE SENATE. 


WM. CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, the FIFTH THOUSAND. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 668 pp., price 7s, 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


From Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Sources. 


CONTAINING 30,000 QUOTATIONS AND A MOST COMPLETE 
CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


SELECTED AND COMPILED 


By the Rev. JAMES WOOD, 


Editor of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


4 vol:. 8vo. 


LIFE OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL,D. 


Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J.0. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar 
of All Saints’, Oxford; andthe Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, M.A., 
Warden of Keble College. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., 363. 
[On Tuesday next. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


or, the Great Consummation: a Poem. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Light 
of Asia,” &e. 


With 14 Illustrations after Designs by W. Holman Hunt. 4to, 20s. net. 
[On Monday next. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


The WANDERER: a Poem. By the Earl 


or Lytton (Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, [On Monday neat, 


*,* This Edition of the Earl of Lytton’s Poems will be issued in Three Volumes 
—LUCILE being issued in November, to be followed in January by a Volume of 
SELECTIONS. 


CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samur.t R. Garpiner, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Ph.D. 
Gottingen, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. Cabinet Edition, with New Preface, 
4 vols, crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
i F. Kyte@ut, Author of “ The Cruise 


pry oe and the adjoining Countries. By E. 
of the Falcon,” &. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? a Novel. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of “ Adam and Eve,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S: a Story in 


Scenes ; and other Sketches, By F. Anstey, Anthor of ‘‘ Voces Populi,” 
Reprinted from Punch. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Post 4to, 6s. 


AN EXAMINATION of WEISMANNISM. 


By GrorGe Joun Romanes, M.A,, LL.D., F.B.S., & , Author of “‘ Darwin 
and After Darwin,” &c. With Portrait of Professor Weismann, Crown 
8vo, 62, 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account 


of the Insect Pests found in Dwelling Houses. By Epwarp A. BuTLer, B.A., 
B.Sc. Lond. With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 63. 


“Vice Versa,” &c. 
Bernard Partridge. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Richard 


J 7 ata With Froutispiece and Vignette by *‘ E. V. B.” Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — OCTOBER. 


“ Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —BRITISH WEEKLY. 


A GENILIMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMoIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps. 28-30, 

ENGLISH SRAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—Lecture IV. Draxke’s VoraGE 


ae THE WorLD. By J. A. Froude, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford, 


A TuReE-BotTtLe Comepy. By W. E. Norris. 
October Montu. By“ E, L. P.” 
A Sone or €uniiecut. By Duncan J, Robertson, 


Da. CHESTRRFIELD’s LiTTERS TO HIS SON ON MEDICINE AS A CAREER. 
fir William B. Dalby. Letters 1-3, 


A WIxTER at Davos. By 0. W. Kennedy. 
AT THE FIGN OF THE SuHip. By Andrew Lang. 


By 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and &o. 
NEW YURK; 15 EAST l6ru STREET, 
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“To the newcomer amongst Magazines, as to a bride at a dinner-party, belongs the 
place of honour. The PALL MALL MAGAZINE takes precedence quite as much by right 
as by courtesy.”—QUEEN. 

“ Without question, the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is remarkable among the popular 
illustrated monthly periodicals for the number and beauty of its pictures, and the high 
finish which characterises them.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, MP., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY SEPTEMBER 25th. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








ConTAINS ARTICLES ON: 


BIMETALLISM: ‘‘ The Case for Gold.” 


Bock, Bart., F.G.S., M.P. 


‘“‘ The Case for Silver.” By Vicary Grsss, 
MP. 


By Sir Jonn Lun- 


ALSO 


A BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING. From an Original Painting 
by J. MacWurrrer, R.A. 





OTHER CONTENTS, 
RUSSIAN JEWRY.—Part II. By Hall 


Caine. With Illustrations drawn from Types of 
Russian Immigrants at the London Docks by 


“SO WEARY.” Coloured Frontispiece. 

From an Original Painting by Miss E, G. Cohen. | 
THE HEROES OF RHONDDA VALE. | Miss EB. G. Cohen, 

By H. D. Rawnsley. _ Illustrated by M. Bowley. | THE LUCK OF THE DEVIL. By“X.L.” 
MARQUISE DE BEARN. From an Ori- | Illustrated by A. G. Macgregor. d 

ginal Picture by Kokarski. After an Etching by | CHICAGO. By Lloyd Bryce. Illustrated 


J. Waltner. from Photographs 
THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF.—| oxopLE WE HAVE MET.—No. IV. 


Part II. By Madame Sarah Grand, Illustrated | 
by W. H. aon i = | “Tue GovERNESS.” From an Original Drawing 


¢ ° i by “* Rab.” 
SARAWAK. By M. Griffith. With Ilus- | yy 
—— ith Ilus- | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zang- 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—No. I. | 7 will, With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 
“Tx Time oF Harvest.” By A, Martin. En- | THE FLOWING TIDE.” From an 
graved by A. E, Fisher. Original Drawing by T. D, 8. Benham. 

PIET VAN STADEN’S WIFE. By H.A.| ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. An 
Bryden. Illustrated by J. 8. Compton. | Original Drawing by James Greig, 

THE BLACK ART.—Part III. By James | “ PALL MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING 
Mew. Illustrated by Drawings from Old MSS, COMPETITION.—No IV. 


THE ‘HINDA’ MYSTERY. By Clark 1, A CHARACTERISTIC ENnGLIsH LANDSCAPE, 
2. A Bit or ScorTisH SCENERY. 


Russell. Illustrated by Hal Hurst, 3 A Minurx ViEw 
THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part IV. By Mr. Francois Noijé, Mr. Michael Teale, Mr. 
By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations from Dr. K. E. Howarth, Mr. J. Sussex Hall, Prize 


Parr’s Collection of Old Prints, Winners. 





Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: George RoutTLenGe and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: Tur INTERNATIONAL News Company; Toronto: Tur Toronto News 
Company; Montreal: THe Monrreat News Company. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S { A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tor INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received 


CHURCH CONGRESS, 1893 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR), 











USE 


F R Y’S 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 3rp, 41TH, 5TH, AND 6TH, 
resident— PURE CONCENTRATED 


The Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor OF WORCESTER, 


TICKETS admitting to all the Meetings (except 
those for Working Men), 7s. 6d. each (including 
Official Guide, post free), can be had from the Hon, 
Secretaries, the Council House, Birmingham; the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster; the 
8. P. OC. K. Depot, Northumberland Avenue; the 
National Society, The Sanctuary, Westminster ; and 
Mr. John Hart, 17 and 18 Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Applications must be accompanied 
by a remittance. 

_The OFFICIAL GUIDE, containing all informa- 
tion, can be had ®parately, price Sixpence, post free ; 





Cc OC O (A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 

tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
| and Communications upon matters of business, 
| should Nor be addressed to the Epitror, but 








ALBEMARLE STREET, September, 1893, 
MR. MURRAY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7:. 6d, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEOR- 

GIANA, LADY DE KOS, with some Reminig. 

am pg enc Bota ada oun including the 
uke of Wellington. By her Daughter, 

Mrs, J. R. SWINTON. oa, Tees, 


eTWO WORKS by the DUKE of ARGYLL, 
Crown 8ro, 3¢. 6d. 


IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal 


to History. By the Duke of Areyut, K.G., KT, 


SECOND EDITION, €vo, 18s, 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of 


SOCIETY: an Examination of the Fallacies and 
Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements, By the Duke of Arayut, K,G., K.T, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LEAP in the DARK;; or, Our New 
Constitution, By Professor A. V. Dicey, Author 
of “ England’s Case against Home-rule,” 

“Professor Dicey, in his most valuable survey of 

the present aspect of the Home-rule controversy, 

shows conclusively, in the light of the discussion on 
the Bill, how vast a measure of constitutional change 
it would be.”"—Times, ” 


Crown 8vo, 14s. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
CONSTANTINOPLE, By Mrs. Minto Extior, 
Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Italy,” “in Sicily,” &c. With Map and Iilus. 
trations, 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE DURING FIFLY YEARS, from its 
Foundation to the Present Time, 1893. By A. G, 
Brav ey, A, C. CHampneys, and J. W. Batngs, 


Medium 8vo, 12s, 


ST. JOHN'S WILD SPORTS and 
NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of 
SCOTLAND. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. With hitherto Unpub- 
lished Notes by the Author. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. M G. Wart. 
KINS. With Portrait of Mr. St. John and several 
new Illustrations, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIAVAL 


and RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date 
Book of Architectural Art, from the Founding of 
the Basilica of St. Peter, Rome, by Coustantine, 
to the Dedication of the New Building by Pope 
Urban VIII. Forming a Companion Volume to 
Fergusson’s ‘‘ History of Architecture.” By J. 
TAVENOR PERRY. [Just out, 


8vo, 15s. 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. (Critical 


Studies of their Works. By GrovaNNI MoRELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieff). The GALLERIES of MUNICH 
and DRESDEN. Translated from the German 
by ConsTance JOCELYN FrouLkes. With Illus- 
trations. This is a Companion Volume to “ The 
Borghese and Doria-Pamfili Ga'leries in Rome,” 
already published. [Just out, 


Numerous Maps and Plans, 18s, 


HANDBOOK of RUSSIA. New Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised hy THos. MicHEtt, 0.B. 


New Volume of Murray’s Students’ 


Manuals. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE: from the Establishment of 
the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, A.D. 
180. By J. B. Bury, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, With Coloured Maps 
and many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 64. 

*,* This work takes up the History at the point at 
which Dean Liddell leaves off, and carries it down to 
the period at which Gibbon begins, 





Recent Volumes of University Extension 
Manuals. 
Edited by Prof. Kyia@ut, St, Andrews University. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. 
By Jouyn McKenprick, Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Glasgow; and Dr, SNOD- 
GRASS, Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. 
With Illustrations, crown 8v0, 43. 6d. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE, and DEDUC- 
TIVE. By Wriu1am Mrn70, late Professor of 
Logic and Literature, University of Aberd:en. 
With Diagrams, crown 8vo, 43. 61. 








| fo the PusnisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 


and the “ List of Hotels and Apartments,” price 
. , | Strand, W.C. 


Threepence, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


WALTER BESANT’S New 
Novel, “The REBEL QUEEN,” is 
now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New 
Novel, “ The SCALLYWAG,” is now 
ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


“Mr, Grant Allen is always interesting and always 
readable, The colours on his palette are mixed with 
prains......Clear character-sketching, bright dialogue, 
and a hundred clever hits at topics of the day, will 
make the time spent in the perusal of ‘ The Scally- 
wag’ pass pleasantly enough.’’—Speaker, 


FRANK BARRETT’S New 
Novel, “The WOMAN of the IRON 
BRACELETS,” will be ready, in 3 
vols., at every Library on MONDAY, 
September 25th. 











New Three-and-Sizpenny Books. 
TIME’S REVENGES. ByD. Christie 


Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 

“In ‘Time's Revenges,’ Mr. Christie Murray is at 
his best, and that can be very good indeed. In plot, 
construction, and character-drawing this novel is 
admirable.”— World. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By 
DP. CurisTIE Murray and Henry HERMAN, 

“ Anything more startlingly new in conception, or 
more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not 
seen foralong time. One has to go back to ‘ Hypa- 
tia’ to find a resemblance in the vivid colouring or 
in the imaginative skill...... One of the finest bits of 
fiction it has been our good fortune to read,”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


ROPES of SANDS. By R. E. Francil- 
ton, Author of ‘‘ King or Knave?” &. With 31 
Illustrations by Hal Ludlow and F. Waddy. 

“ A very capable and admirable romance. Full of 
strong dramatic situations.’”’—Spectator, 


A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James 
Payy, Author of ‘*‘ By Proxy,” &. With a 
Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

“James Payn has established a certain fame as a 
humorist, and ‘A Trying Patient’ bounds, as a 
humorist’s boat ought to do, laughingly over the 
waves of several excellent stories.” —Morning Leader, 


Dr. PASCAL. By Emile Zola, Author 
of ‘The Downfall,’ and “The Dream,” &c. 
With Portrait. 

“'M. Zola’s latest book, which is the crown and the 
conclusion of a series of twenty volumes, strikes us 
as being in some respects the most powerful, the 
most dramatic, and the most pathetic. It is more 
self-contained and far more scientific in treatment 
than Balzac’s magnificently cynical ‘ Comédie 
Humaire.’”’—Times. 


The GUN-RUNNER. By Bertram 
em With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
ood. 
“ Altogether, it is a book which we can heartil 
commend to all who like rattling stories.”—St. 
James's Gazette, 





New Two-Shilling Books ; 
or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“TO LET,” &c. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 

“Mrs. Croker is always vivacious withont being 
loud, and lively without the remotest suggestion of 
—- All the tales are very readable.””— Glasgow 

erald, 


SUSPICION AROUSED. By Dick 
ONOVAN, e 


“Mr. Donovan’s superiority to his numerous imi- 
tators in this line of writing hes in his wide ex- 
perierce of life. It is this experience, combined with 
an attractive and simple style, that has led to the 
enormous succers of Mr, Donovan’s detective stories ” 
—Dundee Courier. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. Contents ror OCTO- 
BER :—What Became of Rameses IV.? By A. L. 
Har: is.—The Crime of the Templars. By James 
E. Crombie.—The ‘* Demon”’ Star. By J. Ellard 
Gore, F.R A.S,—Life in Modern Egypt. By C. B. 
Roylance Kent.—Moses Mendels:obn. By Joseph 
Strauss, D.D.—A Village Fragment. By Mary 
Hartier—The Parish Church of the House of 
Commons. By Mary L. Sinclair.—The Massacre 
of Chicago, By James Milne.—Some Cariosities 
of Geology. By G.W. Bulman.—The Passage of 
the Statues. By ©. E. Meetkerke.—The Stock 
Exchange and the Public. By H. J. Jennings,— 
tir Walter Scott’s Heroes. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DODO. 


Now Ready, the SEVENTH EDITION. 
2 vols. 21s. 





QU-TS JVUDICABIL ST 


A CONTRAST. 


“A delightfully witty sketch.” —Spectator. “ With every new page of 


jerky vulgarity and trumpery 
chatter, the straining after 
effect grows so palpable that 
in the end it arouses positive 
physical discomfort, like the 
more complex and meritorious 
antics of acontortionist. THE 
NOVEL SCINTILLATES 
WITH DULNESS.” — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


“Not a dull page in the book.”—Black 
and White. 


“A perpetual feast of epigram and 
paradox.”—Speaker. 


“Interesting from start to finish.”— 
theneum. 


“A brilliant novel.”—Academy. 


“ Brilliantly written—not a dull page.” 
World. 





THE VERDICT. 


The FIRST EDITION of DODO was published on May 10th, the SECOND 
on June 20th, the THIRD on July 8th, the FOURTH on July 22nd, the 
FIFTH on August 9th, the SIXTH on August 20th, the SEVENTH on 
September 18th. 


DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 


SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO’S LIST. 


The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “CHURCH OR CHAPEL?” 
ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY and CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 


JoserH Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell, Hon, Canon of Truro. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


‘Much as we value the previous work (‘ Church or Chapel?’) we think the one before us superior to it...... 
None but fanatics can take exception to Mr. Hammond’s method or manner...... No one can doubt Mr, 
Hammond’s singular facility for seeing the real points at issue; it is only surpassed by his wonderfully 
charitable method...... This fascinating work.’’—Church Times, 

“‘Conciliatory and remarkably fair......We invite all our Dissenting friends to give the book at least a fair 
hearing, assuring them that they will find nothing in it to hurt their feelings, and much, it may be, to 
enlarge their charity and tolerance.”—Record., 

* The general idea of the series is excellent.””"—Guardian, 
**The scheme excites our interest.””—Saturday Review. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, each.—The New Volume now ready. VI. ITALY. By the 
Rey. A. R. Penninetoy, M.A., Oanon of Lincoln, Author of “‘ Preludes to the Reformation,” “ John 
Wiclif: his Life, Times, and Teaching,’’ &c.—The Preceding Volumes in this Series are :— 

1, GERMANY. By the Rev. 8. Bartna-Gounp, M.A.—2, SPAIN. By Rev. Freperick Merrick, M.A.— 

3. IRELAND. By the Rev. Toomas OLpEN, M.A.—4. The NETHERLANDS, By the Rev. P, H. Ditcn- 

FIELD, M.A.—5. SCOTLAND, By the Very Rev. H. M. Lucxocs, DD. 


With RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea 


Monastery, and a Journey by the old Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow. By ALEXANDER A, 
Boppy, F,R.G.8. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Mr, Boddy’s expedition through the Holy Isles, and up the Dwina and Suchona rivers to Ustytig and 
Voélogda is vivaciously described and cleverly illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“6 Decidedly good reading, and has much freshness of interest.’”’—Saturday Review. 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. By Various Writers. Edited by M. E. 


TOWNSEND. Large crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, This Volume t contributi by O. M, 
Yonge, Christabel Coleridge, Esmé Stuart, M. Bramston, Grace Latham, and others. 


LIFE of MAN after DEATH. By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, late Rector 
of Hagley, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. With Preface by the Rev. E. S. Talbot, D.D., and an “In 
Memoriam ’’ by Lady Frederick Cavendish. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, Fourth Edition. 











London : 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, Westminster, 8.W. 
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GLADSTONE BAG. 








188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


(FIRST LIST.) 


WITH THACKERAY in AMERICA. By Eyre Crow, A.R.A. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“The book is interesting by the many glimpses it affords of the personality of a great author and of the 
social life of a great country in those ‘ Fifties ’ which now belong to ancient history.’’—Daily News, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: a Record of the Progress of the People 


in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners, from the 
Farliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by H. D. Trartt, D.C.L., sometime Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Oxford. Vol. I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to the ACCESSION of EDWARD the 
FIRST. 15s. 


The STORY of AFRICA and ITS EXPLORERS. By Dr. 


Rosert Browy, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. II., 7s. 6d. 


OLD and NEW PARIS: a Narrative of its History, its People, 


and its Places. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. Profusely Illustrated. Vol. I., 9s., or gilt edges, 103, 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt towards a History of 


English Literature. By Professor HENRY Morey, LL.D. Vol. X. SHAKESPEARE AND HISTIME, 53. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume for 1893. With 12 


Exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and about 400 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the First 
Artists of the Day and from Famous Paintings. 16s. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 


Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day. With Biographical Sketches, Series 
Iv. 15s. 


DANTE’S VISION of PURGATORY and PARADISE. 


Illustrated with the Designs of Gustave Dor&. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


The CAPTURE of the ‘ESTRELLA: a Tale of the Slave 


Trade. By Commander OLaup Harpine, R.N. 5s. 


The IRON PIRATE: a Plain Tale of Strange Happenings 


on the Sea. By Max PemBeERTON. Illustrated, 5s. 


A PRISON PRINCESS : a Romance of Millbank Penitentiary. 


By Masor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 6s. 


The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW. By A. Conan Doytz. 


New Edition, 52. 


CHUMS. First Yearly Volume. With about 759 Illustrations. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY: Some Tales of East Cornwall. 


By Q, Author of “‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c, Cloth, 6s. 
UNIFORM EDITION of Q’s WORKS. 
Price 5s. each. 


The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 
‘*T Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter’s Tales. 
Noughts and Crosses. 


Dead Man’s Rock. 
The Splendid Spur. 
The Blue Pavilions. 


The AWKWARD SQUADS, and other Ulster Stories. By 


Suaw F, Buttock. 5s. 


The QUICKENING of CALIBAN: a Modern Story of 


Evolution. By J. Compton Rickett, Author of “ The Christ that is to Be.’’ 5s. 


The BOOK of the HORSE. By S. Sipney. Thoroughly 


Revised and brought up to date by James Srnciair and W.C.A. Blew. With 17 Full-Page Collotype 
Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, specially produced for this Edition, and numerous other Illus- 
trations. 15s, 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Fully Illustrated with High-class Wood Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured Plates. Vol. V. is, 





CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


R, L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 


CATRIONA. A Sequel 


to “ Kidnapped.” Being Memoirs 
of the further Adventures of David 


Balfour at Home and Abroad. By 


R. L. STEVENSON, 


“Mr. Stevenson has here given us a 
novel of extraordinary fascination. Upon 
him, if upon any one of Scott’s successors, 
has the mantle of the Wizard fallen...... 
The heroine, Catriona, is beyond all praise, 
As fascinating as Miranda and Mignon, to 
whom she is in some sort akin, she throws 
a halo of heroism as well as of beauty 
over the book from her first appearance to 
the last page.”—Athenxum. 


“ A more ingenious and finished piece of 
work than its brilliant and entertaining 
predecessor. There may be less sensa- 
tional adventure, though there is sensation 
enough, but the plot has been devised with 
admirable art,and depends much on the 
subtle development of character.”—Times, 


“Without vain pretence to any spirit 
of prophecy, one may affirm with some 
show of confidence that here between the 
covers of this volume is the supreme 
imaginative boon of 1893.”—Daily Chronicle. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The LITTLE MINIS~ 


TER. By J. M. BARRIE. 
With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by 


W. Hoe, R.S.A. 6s. 


“Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., has contributed 
here nine new illustrations of rare merit. 
He appears to have thoroughly caught the 
spirit of the book.”—G@lasgow Herald. 





An Entirely New and Important Work of Reference. 
Part I. ready September 25th, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER of GREAT 


Uniform with ‘‘Royal Academy Pictures.’’ 
Part I. ready September 25th, price Is. 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. Being a Complete Topographical Lic- | EUROPEAN PICTURES of the YEAR. 


tionary of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and 60 Maps 


in Colours. 
*.* With Part I. will be issued, free of charge, a large Map of THE BRITISH 
ISLES, handsomely printed in Colours. 


With Reproductions of 150 Continental Pictures of 1898. To be completed 
in three Parts, price 1s. each ; or handsomely bound in one volume, price 5s. 


Part II, will be published October 10th, and Part III., October 26th. 


*,.* An ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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